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Preface 


The  Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service  (FSIS)  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  is  respon- 
sible for  administering  a comprehensive  system  of 
inspection  laws.  In  carrying  out  its  mission,  FSIS 
strives  to  maintain  a safe,  wholesome,  and  accurately 
labeled  food  supply  at  the  least  possible  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  The  Agency's  actions  and  accom- 
plishments during  1987  reflect  its  commitment  to  that 
goal. 

This  report  summarizes  domestic  meat  and  poultry 
inspection,  foreign  inspection  program  review,  and 
related  FSIS  activities  during  the  past  year.  Informa- 
tion about  domestic  inspection  is  presented  on  a fiscal 
year  basis  to  complement  the  congressional  budget 
process.  Information  on  review  of  foreign  inspection 
systems  is  presented  on  a calendar  year  basis,  as 
required  by  law. 

Part  1 of  this  report  describes  FSIS  and  its  responsi- 
bilities. It  also  describes  the  organizational  units 
involved  in  meat  and  poultry  inspection  and  related 
functions,  and  it  shows  the  interdependence  of  these 
units. 

Part  2 statistically  summarizes  domestic  inspection 
and  related  activities  for  fiscal  year  1987  (October  1, 
1986,  through  September  30,  1987). 

Part  3 statistically  summarizes  FSIS  review  of  foreign 
inspection  systems  and  related  activities  for  calendar 
year  1987.  Foreign  Countries  and  Plants  Certified  to 


Export  Meat  and  Poultry  to  the  United  States  is  pre- 
sented to  Congress  as  an  addendum  to  this  publication. 
It  is  available  from  FSIS  upon  request. 

Part  4 of  the  report  describes  Agency  actions  to 
improve  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  inspection 
and  related  functions,  and  actions  on  issues  of  public 
concern. 

Readers  may  also  wish  to  examine  the  Food  Safety  and 
Inspection  Service  Program  Plan  for  Fiscal  Year  1988. 
Please  request  it  from  the  Policy  and  Planning  Staff, 
Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Room  105  Annex,  Washington,  DC 
20250. 

Questions  about  this  report  or  about  FSIS  may  be 
directed  to  the  Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  DC 
20250. 

This  annual  report  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate  is  submitted  as  required  by  sections  301(c)(4) 
and  20(e)  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  as 
amended  (21  U.S.C.  661  and  21  U.S.C.  620);  and 
sections  27  and  5(c)(4)  of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act,  as  amended  (21  U.S.C.  470  and  21  U.S.C. 
454). 
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Organization  and  Responsibilities-- 
Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service 


The  Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service  (FSIS)  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  OUSDA)  assures  that 
meat  and  poultry  products  moving  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  for  use  as  human  food  are  safe, 
wholesome,  and  accurately  labeled. 

Of  the  Agency’s  five  major  programs,  four  are  directly 
involved  in  inspection  and  supportive  activities:  Meat 
and  Poultry  Inspection  Operations,  Meat  and  Poultry 
Inspection  Technical  Services,  Science,  and  Interna- 
tional Programs.  The  fifth  program,  Administrative 
Management,  oversees  budget  and  finance,  personnel, 
administrative  and  labor-management  relations  func- 
tions. Each  program  is  headed  by  a Deputy  Adminis- 
trator who  reports  to  the  Administrator  of  FSIS. 

FSIS  carries  out  USDA's  responsibilities  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  and  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act.  These  laws  protect 
consumers  by  assuring  that  meat  and  poultry  products 
are  wholesome,  unadulterated,  and  properly  marked, 
labeled,  and  packaged.  The  laws  also  protect  packers 
by  ensuring  that  no  one  gains  an  unfair  economic  ad- 
vantage by  putting  unwholesome  or  misbranded  prod- 
ucts on  the  market. 

FSIS  interacts  with  other  agencies  within  USDA,  such 
as  the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service,  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  In- 
spection Service,  the  Economic  Research  Service,  and 
the  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service.  FSIS  also 
maintains  relationships  with  other  Federal  agencies 
that  assure  food  safety,  notably  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  (FDA)  and  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  (EPA). 


Meat  and  Poultry 
Inspection  Operations 


Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  Operations  (MPIO)  en- 
compasses the  FSIS  divisions  that  provide  inspection 
in  domestic  meat  and  poultry  plants,  direct  the 
Agency's  compliance  activities,  administer  the  Fed- 
eral-State cooperative  inspection  program,  oversee 
residue  monitoring  operations,  and  coordinate  FSIS 
actions  for  handling  emergency  contamination  prob- 
lems. 

MPIO  oversees  more  than  7,800  Federal  inspectors  and 
veterinarians  in  domestic  meat  and  poultry  plants. 
Only  federally  inspected  meat  and  poultry  plants  may 
sell  their  products  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

Inspection  activities  are  carried  out  by  a networic  of  five 
regional  offices,  area  offices,  and  inspection  circuits. 
Each  region  is  managed  by  a regional  director  who 
reports  to  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  MPIO.  Each 
region,  as  shown  in  figure  1 consists  of  five  to  six 
subordinate  area  offices,  each  managed  by  an  area 
supervisor  who  reports  to  a regional  director.  Each  area 
includes  several  inspection  circuits,  each  managed  by 
a circuit  supervisor  who  supervises  inspectors-in- 
charge  of  the  plants  within  that  circuit.  Inspectors-in- 
charge  supervise  in-plant  inspectors. 

The  majority  of  the  inspection  workload  is  borne  by 
field  employees-the  work  force  of  food  inspectors  and 
veterinarians  who  actually  perform  inspection  in  meat 
and  poultry  slaughtering  and  processing  plants. 

REGIONAL  OPERATIONS  of  MPIO  provides 
directions  to  regional  offices  to  assure  uniformity  and 
effective  coordination  of  field  inspection  activities. 

The  Emergency  Programs  Staff  of  Regional 
Operations  coordinates  FSIS  actions  in  response  to 
residue,  microbiological,  and  other  contamination 
problems.  When  appropriate,  this  staff  seeks  voluntary 
company  recall  of  products  suspected  of  being  adulter- 
ated or  misbranded. 
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Figure  1:  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  Regions  and  Area  Offices 
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Note:  Area  Office  in  Tallahassee,  Florida  services  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  Area  Office  in  Salem,  Oregon  services 
Alaska.  Area  Office  in  Long  Beach,  California  services  Hawaii,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 


The  Federal-State  Relations  Staff  of  Regional 
Operations  assures  that  State  inspection  programs 
enforce  requirements  at  least  equal  to  those  of  the 
Federal  inspection  laws.  State-inspected  plants  may 
sell  their  products  only  within  the  State.  This  staff  also 
gives  technical  assistance  to  plants  operating  under  the 
Talmadge- Aiken  Act. 

The  Residue  Operations  Staff  of  Regional  Opera- 
tions provides  operational  control  and  direction  for  the 
Agency's  ongoing  residue  monitoring  programs.  The 
staff  oversees  routine  and  surveillance  product  sam- 
pling for  residues.  The  rate  of  sampling  for  residues  in 
meat  and  poultry  products  has  been  increased. 

The  COMPLIANCE  PROGRAM  of  MPIO  pro- 
vides primary  regulatory  control  over  businesses  en- 
gaged in  transporting,  storing,  and  distributing  meat 
and  poultry  products  after  they  leave  federally  in- 
spected establishments.  The  unit  investigates  viola- 
tions of  the  inspection  laws;  controls  violative  products 
through  detentions,  civil  seizures,  and  voluntary  re- 
calls; and  helps  assure  that  appropriate  criminal, 
administrative, and  civil  sanctions  are  carried  out.  The 
Compliance  Program  has  an  Evaluation  and  Enforce- 
ment Division  and  a Field  Operations  Division. 


In  addition,  the  Resource  Management  and 
Analysis  Staff  provides  analytical  and  administra- 
tive management  support  for  MPIO. 

Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection 
Technical  Services 


Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  Technical  Services 
(MPITS)  performs  much  of  the  developmental  and  ex- 
perimental work  that  serves  as  the  basis  for  refining  and 
modernizing  inspection  standards  and  procedures. 

The  Facilities,  Equipment,  and  Sanitation  Di- 
vision of  MPITS  develops  standards  for  plant  facili- 
ties, equipment,  and  sanitation  programs  to  help  assure 
sanitary  and  wholesome  products.  This  division  also 
approves  drawings  of  and  specifications  for  meat  and 
poultry  facilities  and  equipment  before  they  are  used  in 
federally  inspected  plants. 

The  Industrial  Engineering  and  Data  Manage- 
ment Division  conducts  wort:  measurement  studies 
used  in  the  development  of  more  efficient  inspection 
methods  and  work  place  design,  and  in  determining 
staffing  needs.  This  division  also  develops  and  man- 
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ages  the  Agency's  automated  information  systems,  and 
it  operates  the  FSIS  computer  facilities. 

The  Processed  Products  Inspection  Division 
establishes  industry  operating  requirements  and  in- 
spection procedures  for  ensuring  that  processed  meat 
and  poultry  products  are  safe,  wholesome,  and  unadul- 
terated. 

The  Slaughter  Inspection  Standards  and  Pro- 
cedures Division  develops  regulations  and  stan- 
dards for  use  in  plants  slaughtering  meat  animals  and 
poultry.  This  division  designs,  tests,  and  helps  imple- 
ment efficient,  cost-effective  procedures  for  the  ante- 
mortem and  post-mortem  inspection  of  animals. 

The  Program  Training  Division  plans  and  devel- 
ops all  technical  training  policies,  programs,  and  ac- 
tivities for  FSIS. 

The  Standards  and  Labeling  Division  reviews 
and  approves  labels  for  federally  inspected  domestic 
and  imported  meat  and  poultry  products.  This  division 
develops  formal  product  standards  of  identity  and 
composition  and  determines  that  ingredients  are  safe 
and  appropriate  for  the  products  in  which  they  are  used. 

The  Technology  Transfer  and  Assessment 
Staff  gathers  and  evaluates  information  on  emerging 
scientific,  technological,  and  industrial  research  from 
a network  of  U.S.  and  international  sources.  This  staff 
assesses  research  findings  and  transfers  selected  infor- 
mation to  the  appropriate  FSIS  programs. 

In  addition,  the  Program  Services  Staff  provides 
administrative  management  support  to  MPITS. 


International  Programs 


International  Programs  (IP)  carries  out  requirements  of 
the  Federal  meat  and  poultry  inspection  laws  to  assure 
the  wholesomeness  of  imported  meat  and  poultry 
products.  It  does  so  by:  (1)  reviewing  foreign  inspec- 
tion systems  to  assure  that  they  are  equal  to  the  U.S. 
system;  (2)  conducting  reinspection  of  imported  meat 
and  poultry  products  entering  U.S.  commerce;  (3) 
representing  U.S.  interests  throughout  the  world  to 
minimize  regulatory  impediments  to  trade  in  meat  and 
poultry  products;  and  (4)  coordinating  the  inspection 
and  certification  of  meat  and  poultry  products  for  ex- 
port into  foreign  commerce. 

IP  handles  liaison  activities  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies involved  in  international  policy  development,  and 
with  industry  representatives  involved  in  domestic  and 
international  trade  in  meat  and  poultry  products. 

The  Foreign  Programs  Division  is  responsible  for 
assuring  that  meat  and  poultry  imports  are  produced 
under  inspection  systems  like  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  products  meet  U.S.  requirements.  This  is 


accomplished  by  regularly  evaluating  the  effective- 
ness of  each  eligible  foreign  inspection  system  to  con- 
trol product  in  the  following  risk  areas:  disease, 

residues,  contamination,  processing,  and  economic 
fraud/compliance.  The  frequency  of  the  evaluations  is 
determined  by  prior  history,  product  diversity,  system 
complexity,  and  risk  area  evaluations. 

The  Foreign  Programs  Division  staff  evaluated  the 
effectiveness  of  30  eligible  systems  through  reviews  of 
production  and  storage  facilities,  laboratories,  and 
numerous  other  operating  environments  such  as  ports 
of  loading,  research  facilities,  and  training  programs. 
The  data  from  reviews  are  reported  in  Foreign  Coun- 
tries and  Plants  Certified  to  Export  Meat  and  Poultry  to 
the  United  States  which  is  printed  as  an  addendum  to 
this  report. 

The  Import  Inspection  Division  is  responsible  for 
assuring  that  imported  meat  and  poultry  products  are 
properly  certified  and  meet  U.S.  standards  when  pre- 
sented at  port  of  entry  for  reinspection.  A computer- 
assisted  system  guides  the  sampling  of  imported  prod- 
uct for  reinspection.  Data  from  reinspections  direct 
subsequent  sampling  of  product  from  the  producing 
country  and  establishment.  These  data  also  guide  the 
action  of  the  Foreign  Programs  Division  in  evaluating 
foreign  inspection  systems.  A product  that  does  not 
meet  U.S  requirements  is  refused  entry  into  this  coun- 
try. The  product  may  be  returned  to  the  exporting 
country  or  destroyed. 

The  Import  Analysis  Staff  manages  information 
resources,  policy  analysis  and  development,  regula- 
tions development,  and  data  systems  operations  for 
International  Programs  and  its  divisions.  The  staff  also 
oversees  the  operation,  development,  and  maintenance 
of  the  Automated  Import  Information  System  and 
other  computer-assisted  systems  within  IP. 

The  Export  Coordination  Division  facilitates  the 
export  of  U.S.  meat  and  poultry  products.  This  division 
maintains  liaison  with  over  70  foreign  inspection  pro- 
grams. Division  officials  meet  with  foreign  govern- 
ment officials  about  requirements  that  differ  from 
those  of  the  United  States.  The  division  also  assists  the 
U.S.  meat  and  poultry  industry  in  exporting  to  foreign 
markets  by  helping  to  resolve  potential  differences  in 
the  interpretation  of  requirements.  It  plans  and  coordi- 
nates reviews  of  U.S.  plants  by  foreign  officials. 

The  V eterinary  Attache  is  responsible  for  the  onsite 
presentation  of  the  U.S.  perspective  and  position  on 
matters  of  mutual  concern  to  USDA  officials  and  those 
of  the  European  Economic  Community  (EEC)  and  its 
member  States.  The  Veterinary  Attache  is  also  respon- 
sible for  communication  to  and  from  FSIS  on  export 
matters  throughout  Europe. 
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Science 


The  Science  Program  provides  analytical  support  and 
scientific  guidance  to  the  meat  and  poultry  inspection 
program.  Science  services  are  designed  to  assure  that 
meat  and  poultry  products  are  safe  from  disease,  harm- 
ful chemicals,  and  toxins.  In  addition,  laboratory 
analysis  enables  FSIS  to  detect  insanitary  preparation 
and  economic  adulteration  (the  substitution  of  cheaper 
or  less  desirable  ingredients  for  those  required). 

Science  cooperates  with  other  Federal  agencies  (nota- 
bly FDA,  EPA,  and  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control), 
and  with  State  and  local  health  authorities,  in  carrying 
out  its  responsibilities.  It  develops  and  maintains  close 
ties  with  national  and  international  scientific  commu- 
nities in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  scientific  and  techno- 
logical advances  and  to  open  new  avenues  for  the 
exchange  of  scientific  information. 

In  the  Science  Program,  services  are  divided  among 
two  major  staffs-Scientific  Staff  Services  and  Scien- 
tific Operations.  In  addition,  the  Science  Administra- 
tive Staff  provides  administrative  support  for  Science 
functions. 

The  Pathology  and  Epidemiology  Division  of 

Scientific  Staff  Services  develops  the  pathology,  epi- 
demiology, and  serology  programs  that  support  meat 
and  poultry  inspection.  It  provides  laboratory  and 
investigative  services,  studies  infectious  agents  associ- 
ated with  food,  and  develops  serological  tests  for 
infectious  and  toxic  agents  found  in  meat  and  poultry 
products.  This  division  operates  the  Meatbome  Haz- 
ard Control  Center,  which  investigates  reports  of  po- 
tential health  hazards. 

The  Chemistry  Division  of  Scientific  Staff  Serv- 
ices directs  the  development  and  improvement  of  prac- 
tical analytical  procedures  for  detecting  adulterants 
and  chemical  residues  in  meat  and  poultry  products. 
This  division  directs  the  performance  of  highly  com- 
plex chemical  analyses  in  field  laboratories,  coordi- 
nates an  accredited  laboratory  program,  and  reviews 
chemistry  field  service  laboratories  to  assure  the  qual- 
ity and  integrity  of  analytical  results.  In  addition,  the 
Chemistry  Division  is  the  Agency  representative  in 
evaluating  New  Animal  Drug  Applications  (NADA) 
with  FDA. 

The  Microbiology  Division  of  Scientific  Staff 
Services  provides  technical  support  to  the  FSIS  meat 
and  poultry  inspection  program  and  advises  other  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies.  This  division  develops 
economical  and  efficient  analytical  screening  methods 
for  use  in  laboratories,  in  plants,  and  on  the  farm.  The 
Microbiology  Division  also  plans  and  maintains  a 
microbiological  monitoring  and  surveillance  program, 
and  carries  out  special  investigations  on  the  safety  and 
quality  of  products  and  processes. 
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The  Food  Ingredient  Assessment  Division  of 
Scientific  Staff  Services  provides  evaluative  support, 
planning,  and  guidance  in  the  scientific  areas  of  nutri- 
tion and  product  safety.  This  division  evaluates  the 
chemical  safety  of  packaging  materials  and  chemical 
compounds. 

The  Residue  Evaluation  and  Planning  Divi- 
sion of  Scientific  Operations  provides  planning  forthe 
FSIS  role  in  controlling  drugs  and  other  chemical 
residues  that  may  occur  in  meat  and  poultry  products. 
The  Division  develops  an  annual  residue  plan  for  the 
monitoring  and  surveillance  sampling  and  testing  of 
domestic  and  imported  meat  and  poultry  products.  It 
also  provides  planning  for  residue  avoidance  programs 
involving  producers  and  official  establishments.  The 
Division  compiles,  evaluates,  and  publishes  annual 
data  from  the  National  Residue  Program. 

The  Field  Service  Laboratories  Division  of 
Scientific  Operations  is  a network  of  laboratories  stra- 
tegically located  to  provide  analytical  support  to  FSIS 
activities.  The  laboratories  are  located  in  Athens,  GA; 
St  Louis,  MO;  and  Alameda,  CA.  FSIS  augments  the 
analytical  capacity  of  these  laboratories  by  contracting 
with  State  and  private  laboratories. 

The  Mathematics  and  Statistics  Division  of 
Scientific  Operations  provides  mathematical  and  sta- 
tistical support  for  the  inspection  program.  This  divi- 
sion summarizes  and  assists  in  the  interpretation  of 
data  developed  within  the  Agency,  advising  other 
staffs  on  the  validity  and  application  of  statistical 
conclusions. 


Units  in  the  Office 
of  the  Administrator 


The  Policy  and  Planning  Staff  facilitates  the 
development  and  documentation  of  Agency  policy, 
and  it  coordinates  planning.  This  staff  conducts  studies 
for  the  Agency  and  for  individual  program  offices; 
provides  a variety  of  services  to  offices  developing 
regulations;  conducts  regulation  reviews;  performs  an 
agency  secretariat  function,  including  providing  Free- 
dom of  Information  and  Privacy  Act  services;  provides 
staff  support  for  the  Agency's  planning  process;  and 
coordinates  FSIS  emergency  preparedness  functions. 

The  Review  and  Evaluation  Staff  monitors  the 
effectiveness  of  FSIS  inspection  programs  and  carries 
out  special  studies  and  evaluations  to  improve  program 
effectiveness.  This  staff  also  coordinates  the  risk 
assessment  portion  of  FSIS*  management  control  ini- 
tiatives, and  serves  as  audit  liaison  with  the  U.S.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  USDA's  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General. 


The  Equal  Opportunity  and  Civil  Rights  Staff 
provides  support  for  the  administration  of  Titles  VI  and 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  other  applicable 
laws  and  regulations.  The  staff  develops  policies, 
evaluates  program  effectiveness,  and  assists  in  the 
achievement  of  FSIS  objectives. 

The  Information  and  Legislative  Affairs  Staff 

communicates  with  the  public,  Congress,  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  the  media,  and  internal  audiences 


about  FSIS  programs  and  activities.  The  staff  helps 
form  and  implement  a comprehensive  public  informa- 
tion and  education  program  on  issues  such  as  food 
safety  and  labeling. 

The  staff  operates  the  toll-free  Meat  and  Poultry 
Hotline  (1-800-535-4555;  447-3333  in  the 
Washington,  D.  C.  metropolitan  area).  It  also  develops 
and  distributes  written  and  audiovisual  materials  for  a 
variety  of  audiences  and  serves  as  congressional  liai- 
son for  the  Agency. 
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Domestic  and  Export  Inspection 


Federally  Inspected  Plants  and  Inspectors. 

Figure  2 shows  federally  inspected  plants  and  full-time 
permanent  field  personnel  by  location.  The  plant 
figures  include  USDA-staffed  plants  and  Talmadge- 
Aiken  plants,  which  are  federally  inspected  but  staffed 
by  State  employees.  The  plant  figures  do  not  include 


168  official  import  establishments.  The  field  em- 
ployee figures  include  all  USDA  field  inspectors  and 
field  supervisory  and  support  personnel.  In  addition, 
100  inspectors  (supported  34  by  field  personnel)  exam- 
ine meat  and  poultry  imports  at  points  of  entry  into  the 
United  States. 


Figure  2:  Federally  Inspected  Plants  and  Inspectors  by  Location 

September  30,  1987 
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Federally  Inspected  Plants  by  State  or  Terri-  U.S.  territory  as  of  September  30,  1987.  In  addition, 

tory„  Table  1 lists  the  number  of  federally  inspected  imported  meat  and  poultry  products  are  examined  at 

meat,  poultry,  and  combination  meat/poultry  plants  168  official  import  establishments, 
that  operated  under  Federal  inspection  in  each  State  or 


Table  1 


State  or  territory 

Meat 

plants 

Poultry 

plants 

Meat/poultry 

plants 

Total 

Alaska 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama 

15 

28 

18 

61 

American  Samoa 

1 

- 

0 

1 

Arizona 

16 

~ 

15 

31 

Arkansas 

50 

37 

60 

147 

California 

296 

53 

447 

796 

Colorado 

89 

4 

52 

145 

Connecticut 

61 

5 

52 

118 

Delaware 

2 

7 

0 

9 

District  of  Columbia 

9 

1 

8 

18 

Florida 

40 

7 

50 

97 

Georgia 

20 

46 

45 

111 

Guam 

1 

- 

4 

5 

Hawaii 

1 

- 

1 

2 

Idaho 

25 

- 

34 

59 

Illinois 

174 

9 

140 

323 

Indiana 

43 

13 

34 

90 

Iowa 

51 

7 

39 

97 

Kansas 

35 

1 

33 

69 

Kentucky 

102 

5 

66 

173 

Louisiana 

21 

4 

21 

46 

Maine 

16 

2 

23 

41 

Mariana  Islands 

2 

-- 

3 

5 

Maryland 

18 

15 

20 

53 

Massachusetts 

87 

16 

75 

178 

Michigan 

199 

3 

118 

320 
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Table  1 (continued) 


State  or  territory 

Meat 

plants 

Poultry 

plants 

Meat/poultry 

plants 

Total 

Minnesota 

49 

15 

114 

178 

Mississippi 

4 

19 

9 

32 

Missouri 

128 

27 

125 

280 

Montana 

19 

-- 

32 

51 

Nebraska 

62 

6 

63 

131 

Nevada 

10 

2 

18 

30 

New  Hampshire 

9 

3 

16 

28 

New  Jersey 

97 

12 

126 

235 

New  Mexico 

9 

1 

17 

27 

New  York 

295 

28 

271 

594 

North  Carolina 

29 

22 

26 

77 

North  Dakota 

26 

1 

13 

40 

Ohio 

79 

10 

65 

154 

Oklahoma 

18 

4 

24 

46 

Oregon 

64 

3 

51 

118 

Pennsylvania 

364 

44 

247 

655 

Puerto  Rico 

52 

4 

35 

91 

Rhode  Island 

29 

6 

18 

53 

South  Carolina 

17 

9 

16 

42 

South  Dakota 

11 

2 

6 

19 

Tennessee 

99 

9 

84 

192 

Texas 

98 

14 

169 

281 

Utah 

12 

2 

20 

34 

Vermont 

6 

— 

11 

17 

Virginia 

27 

12 

30 

69 

Virgin  Islands 

2 

— 

3 

5 

Washington 

61 

9 

76 

146 

West  Virginia 

6 

2 

9 

17 

Wisconsin 

47 

12 

56 

115 

Wyoming 

1 

- 

— 

- 

Subtotal 

3,104 

541 

3,108 

6,753 

Talmadge\Aiken  Plants 

179 

10 

162 

351 

Total 

3,283 

551 

3,270 

7,104 
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Federally  Inspected  Plants.  Table  2 presents  the  Only  federally  inspected  plants  may  sell  their  products 
number  of  meat  and  poultry  slaughtering  and/or  proc-  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  Talmadge- Aiken 
essing  plants  that  operated  under  Federal  inspection  as  plants  are  federally  inspected,  but  staffed  by  State 
of  September  30,  1987.  employees. 


Table  2 


Type  of  plant 

Meat 

plants 

Poultry 

plants 

Meat/poultry 

plants 

Total 

Slaughtering 

220 

164 

1 

385 

Processing 

2,012 

234 

2,731 

4,977 

Slaughtering  and 
processing 

872 

143 

376 

1,391 

Subtotal 

3,104 

541 

3,108 

6,753 

Talmadge-Aiken 

179 

10 

162 

351 

Total 

3,283 

551 

3,270 

7,104 
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Livestock  Federally  Inspected.  Figure  3 and 
table  3 summarize  the  number  of  meat  animals  in- 
spected at  slaughter  in  federally  inspected  plants  in  fis- 


cal years  1985-87.  The  species  listed  are  those  legally 
classified  as  meat  food  animals  under  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act. 


Figure  3:  Livestock  Federally  Inspected 


Table  3 


Species 

1985 

1986 

1987 

Cattle 

33,295,000 

34,822,000 

34,811,000* 

Calves 

2,983,000 

3,215,000 

2,779,200* 

Swine 

78,218,000 

77,246,000 

76,387,900* 

Goats 

114,000 

147,000 

159,000 

Sheep  & lambs 

5,826,000 

5,411,000 

5,095,600* 

Equines 

143,000 

171,000 

246,073,800 

Total 

120,579,000 

121,012,000 

119,073,800 

‘These  figures  are  compiled  from  the  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service's  database. 
The  data  consist  of  final  totals  for  October  through  December,  1986,  and  preliminary  data 
for  January  through  October,  1987. 

Statistical  adjustments  have  been  made  for  condemnations.  Since  the  figures  are  derived 
from  different  databases,  direct  comparisons  should  not  be  made  between  Tables  3 and  6. 
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Poultry  Federally  Inspected.  Figure  4 and  table 
4 summarize  the  number  of  poultry  inspected  at 
slaughter  in  federally  inspected  plants  in  fiscal  years 
1985-87.  The  species  listed  are  legally  classified  as 
poultry  for  food  purposes  by  the  Poultry  Products  In- 


spection Act,  except  for  the  category  "Other."  That 
category  includes  rabbits  and  poultry  species  inspected 
under  voluntary  inspection  programs.  USDA  is  reim- 
bursed for  the  costs  of  such  voluntary  inspection. 


Figure  4:  Poultry  Federally  Inspected 


1985 

1986 

Table  4 

1987 

Class 

1985 

1986 

1987 

Young  chickens 

4,426,770,000 

4,592,625,000 

4,927,454,000 

Mature  chickens 

188,979,000 

186,588,000 

193,055,000 

Fryer-roaster 

turkeys 

3,821,000 

4,219,000 

5,164,000 

Young  turkeys 

166,811,000 

186,193,000 

216,489,000 

Mature  turkeys 

1,399,000 

1,162,000 

1,482,000 

Ducks 

21,355,000 

22,676,000 

23,093,000 

Other 

1,107,000 

1,242,000 

1,555,000 

Total 

4,810,242,000 

4,994,705,000 

5,368,292,000 
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Processed  Meat  and  Poultry  Products  Feder- 
ally Inspected.  Figure  5 and  table  5 summarize  the 
Federal  inspection  of  processed  meat  and  poultry 
products  during  fiscal  years  1985-87.  The  weight 
figures  represent  the  total  weight  of  finished  products, 


including  ingredients  other  than  meat  or  poultry.  The 
figures  reflect  some  multiple  counting  of  complex 
processed  products,  which  may  require  inspection  at 
several  points  during  processing. 


Figure  5:  Processed  Meat  and  Poultry  Products  Federally  Inspected 


Bi  Meat  products 
■ Poultry  products 


1985  1986  1987 


Table  5 


Product 

(billion  pounds) 

1985 

1986 

1987 

Meat  products 

66,467 

66,605 

67,158 

Poultry 

products 

53,101 

60,471 

68,500 

Total 

119,568 

127,076 

135,658 
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Animal  Carcasses  Condemned.  Table6summa-  demned  for  disease,  contamination,  or  adulteration 
rizes  the  number  of  animal  and  poultry  carcasses  during  ante-mortem  or  post-mortem  inspectioa 
condemned  during  fiscal  year  1987.  Animals  are  con- 


Table  6 

Species  or 

Inspected 

Condemned 

Condemned  as 

class 

carcasses 

carcasses 

a percentage  of 
those  Inspected 

Cattle 

33,391,732 

146,376* 

0.44 

Calves 

2,894,939 

44,168* 

1.53 

Swine 

73,046,299 

150,209* 

0.21 

Goats 

158,661 

1,764 

1.11 

Sheep 

4,570,274 

21,250* 

0.46 

Equine 

246,505 

1,288 

0.52 

Total  Meat 

114,308.410 

377,834 

0.32 

Young  chickens 

4,927,454,000 

52,987,058 

1.08 

Mature  chickens 
Fryer-roaster 

193,055,000 

6,823,173 

3.53 

turkeys 

5,164,000 

41,986 

0.81 

Young  turkeys 

216,489,000 

2,587,930 

1.20 

Mature  turkeys 

1,482,000 

44,953 

3.03 

Ducks 

23,093,000 

288,074 

1.25 

Other 

1,555,000 

8,803 

0.57 

Total  Poultry  5,368,292,000  62,781,977 

*These  figures  are  derived  from  the  FSIS  database.  The  figures  should 
be  used  only  to  estimate  condemnation  proportions,  and  not  to  represent 
total  number  of  federally  inspected  meat  carcasses.  Since  the  figures  are 
derived  from  separate  databases,  direct  comparisons  should  not  be  made 
between  Tables  6 and  3. 

1.17 

Prior  Label  Approval. 

Table  7 summarizes  the 

and  Labeling  Division  (SLD)  of  Technical  Services 

number  of  meat  and  poultry  product  labels  reviewed 
and  either  approved  or  not  approved  by  the  Standards 

and  Inspectors-in-Charge  (IIC)  during  fiscal  year 
1987. 

Table  7 

Activity 

Number 

Labels  approved  by  SLD 

136,009 

Labels  approved  by  IIC's 

23,321 

Labels  not  approved 

20,622 

Total  labels  reviewed  179,952 
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Samples  Analyzed.  Table  8 summarizes  the 
number  of  analyses  by  Science  laboratories  of  meat 
and  poultry  samples  during  fiscal  year  1987.  Of  the 


samples,  approximately  88,500  were  taken  from  pro- 
essed  products  such  as  hams,  sausages,  cured  meats, 
and  similar  items. 


Table  8 


Category  of  samples  and  analyses 

Total 

Food  chemistry 

69,463 

Food  microbiology  and  species 

19,058 

Chemical  residues 

38,808 

Antibiotic  residues 

“237,921 

Pathology  (residue) 

673 

Pathology  (nonresidue) 

1 1 ,309 

Serology 

4,383 

Food  additives  and  nonfoods 

12,261 

T°ta!  393,876 


“Includes  25,691  STOP  (Swab  Test  on  Premises) 
and  195,867  CAST  (Calf  Antibiotic  Sulfa  Test) 
analyses. 


Compliance  Activities.  Table  9 summarizes  en- 
forcement actions  taken  in  fiscal  year  1987.  Some  of 
these  actions  were  based  on  compliance  reviews  of 
meat  and  poultry  handlers.  Approximately  42,000  re- 


views were  made  in  fiscal  year  1987.  Approximately 
14,000  handlers  are  periodically  reviewed;  risk  cate- 
gories determine  the  frequency  of  scheduled  reviews. 
Random  reviews  are  also  conducted. 


Table  9 


Action 

Number 

Pounds 

Detention  of  suspect  products 

800 

12,527,392 

Monitoring  of  product  recalls 

43 

5,232,816 

Court  seizures  initiated  by  Compliance 
Evaluation  Incident  Reports  filed 
[Irregularities  reported  to 

4 

38,864 

inspection  supervisors] 

2,011 

Cases  received  by  Compliance 

959 

Cases  referred  to  Inspector  General 

4 

Cases  requiring  consultation  with  General  Counsel 

63 

Letters  of  warning  issued 

1,341 

Convictions 

33 

Administrative  actions  to  withdraw  inspection  filed 

5 
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Facilities  and  Equipment  Review.  Table  10  drawings  reviewed  by  the  Facilities,  Equipment  and 
summarizes  the  number  of  blueprints  and  equipment  Sanitation  Division  of  Technical  Services  during  fiscal 

year  1987. 


Table  10 

Activity 

Number 

Blueprints  of  plants 
Drawings  of  equipment 

4,055 

2,820 

Inspection  Training.  Table  11  shows  the  number  nical  Services  during  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  and 
of  persons  trained  by  the  Training  Division  of  Tech-  the  types  of  training  received. 


Table  11 

1986 

1987 

Persons  trained 

Federal  employees  1,107 

State  employees  61 

Others  1 20 

1,694 

116 

232 

Types  of  training  [number  of 
employees  reached] 

Correspondence  courses  [total]  1 ,892 

Basic  educational  skills  757 

Technical  subjects  1,135 

Audiovisual  programs  540 

1,754 

706 

1,048 

1,021 
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U.S.  Meat  Exports.  Figure  6 shows  for  fiscal  year  1987  the  volume  of  U.S.  meat  exports  and  the  major 
countries  receiving  the  products. 


Figure  6:  Major  Receivers  of  U.S.  Red  Meat  Exports 


Fiscal  Year  1987 

Brazil  6.60% 


U.S.  Poultry  Exports.  Figure  ? shows  for  fiscal  year  1987  the  volume  of  U.S.  poultry  exports  and  the  major 
countries  receiving  the  products. 


Figure  7:  Major  Receivers  of  U.S.  Poultry  Exports 


Fiscal  Year  1 987 
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Change  in  Meat  Exports.  Table  12  shows  the  increase  or  decrease  in  U.S.  meat  exports  between  fiscal  years 
1986  and  1987,  the  volume  of  U.S.  meat  exports,  and  the  major  countries  receiving  the  products. 


Table  12 


Area/Country 

Million 

Pounds 

Percentage 
of  total 
U.S.  meat 
exports 

Change  from  1986 
In  millions  of 
pounds 

North  America 

385 

23 

29 

Canada 

150 

9 

21 

Mexico 

234 

14 

9 

Other 

1 

- 

-1 

South  America  and 

Caribbean 

231 

13.8 

38 

Belize 

3 

0.2 

-1 

Bermuda 

5 

0.3 

-1 

Brazil 

110 

6.6 

- 

Haiti 

7 

0.4 

1 

Panama 

5 

0.3 

1 

West  Indies 

61 

3.6 

6 

Venezuela 

30 

1.8 

30 

Other 

10 

0.6 

2 

Europe 

468 

28 

49 

European  Economic 

Community  [EEC] 

432 

25.8 

39 

Other 

36 

2.2 

10 

Asia 

414 

28.9 

69 

Hong  Kong 

13 

0.7 

4 

Japan 

452 

27 

62 

Singapore 

3 

0.2 

1 

South  Korea 

3 

0.2 

-- 

Taiwan 

6 

0.4 

1 

Other 

6 

0.4 

1 

Middle  East 

82 

4.8 

-21 

Eygpt 

69 

4.1 

-20 

Iraq 

- 

-- 

— 

Israel 

7 

0.4 

— 

Saudi  Arabia 

5 

0.3 

-1 

Other 

1 

-- 

Africa 

6 

0.4 

1 

Other 

19 

1.1 

3 

Total 

1674 

100 

168 
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Change  in  Poultry  Exports.  Table  13  shows  the  increase  or  decrease  in  poultry  exports  between  fiscal  years 
1985  and  1986,  the  volume  of  U.  S.  poultry  exports,  and  the  major  countries  receiving  the  products. 


Table  13 


Area/Country 

Million 

Pounds 

Percentage 
of  total 
U.S.  poultry 
exports 

Change  from  1986 
In  millions  of 
pounds 

North  America 

78 

7.7 

8 

Canada 

73 

7.2 

11 

Mexico 

4 

0.4 

-4 

Other 

1 

0.1 

1 

South  America  and 

Caribbean 

134 

13.2 

28 

Belize 

- 

— 

— 

Bermuda 

2 

0.2 

— 

Brazil 

- 

— 

- 

Haiti 

3 

0.3 

3 

Panama 

2 

0.2 

- 

West  Indies 

120 

11.8 

20 

Venezuela 

- 

— 

— 

Other 

7 

0.7 

5 

Europe 

61 

6 

9 

European  Economic 
Community  [EEC] 

51 

5 

4 

Other 

10 

1 

5 

Asia 

380 

37.4 

54 

Hong  Kong 

114 

11.2 

28 

Japan 

198 

19.5 

17 

Singapore 

61 

6 

6 

South  Korea 

2 

0.2 

2 

Taiwan 

3 

0.3 

3 

Other 

2 

0.2 

-2 

Middle  East 

318 

31.3 

240 

Egypt 

136 

13.4 

68 

Iraq 

172 

16.9 

172 

Israel 

- 

- 

-- 

Saudi  Arabia 

6 

0.6 

- 

Other 

4 

0.4 

- 

Africa 

11 

1.1 

4 

Other 

34 

3.3 

6 

Total 

1016 

100 

349 
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Dates  USD  A Assumed  Intrastate  Inspection.  Table  14  lists  the  dates  the  Department  assumed  inspection 
in  designated  States. 


Table  14 


State 

Meat 

Poultry 

Arkansas 

S/1/81 

1/2/71 

CaMomia 

4/1/76 

4/1/76 

Colorado 

7/1/75 

1/2/71 

Connecticut 

10/1/75 

10/1/75 

Georgia 

1/2/71 

Idaho 

7/1/81 

1/2/71 

Kentucky 

1/14/72 

7/28/71 

Maine 

5/12/80 

1/2/71 

Massachusetts 

1/12/76 

1/12/76 

Michigan 

10/3/81 

1/2/71 

Minnesota 

5/16/71 

1/2/71 

Missouri 

8/18/72 

8/18/72 

Montana 

4/27/71 

1/2/71 

Nebraska 

10/1/71 

7/28/71 

Nevada 

7/1/73 

7/1/73 

New  Hampshire 

8/7/78 

8/7/78 

New  Jersey 

7/1/75 

7/1/75 

New  York 

7/16/75 

4/11/77 

North  Dakota 

6/22/70 

1/2/71 

Oregon 

7/1/72 

1/2/71 

Pennsylvania 

7/17/72 

10/31/71 

Rhode  Island 

10/1/81 

10/1/81 

South  Dakota 

1/2/71 

Tennessee 

10/1/75 

10/1/75 

Utah 

1/2/71 

Washington 

6/1/73 

6/1/73 

West  Virginia 

1/2/71 

State  Program  Data.  Table  15  (see  next  page) 
summarizes  the  number  of  States  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1987  with  intrastate  inspection  programs  for  meat 
(27)  and  poultry  (23);  the  number  of  State  program 
employees  as  of  September  30,  1987;  and  Federal 
funding  assistance  expended  by  States  during  fiscal 
year  1987.  "M"  after  the  name  of  the  State  indicates 


that  the  State  conducted  a meat  inspection  program;  "M 
& P"  indicates  that  the  State  conducted  meat  and  pou  - 
Itry  inspection  programs.  In  order  to  continue  operat- 
ing intrastate  inspection  programs,  and  in  order  to 
continue  receiving  Federal  funding  assistance,  States 
must  maintain  inspection  requirements  at  least  equal 
to  those  of  the  Federal  program. 
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Talmadge-Aiken  Plants.  Table  16  lists  the  num-  USDA  is  responsible  for  inspection  in  such  plants, 
ber  of  meat  and  poultry  plants  inspected  under  Tal-  However,  Federal  inspection  is  carried  out  by  State 
madge- Aiken  agreements  as  of  September  30,  1987.  employees. 


Table  16 


State 

Meat 

plants 

Poultry 

plants 

Meat/poultry 

plants 

Total 

Alabama 

7 

_ 

9 

16 

Alaska 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Delaware 

8 

- 

3 

11 

Florida 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Georgia 

24 

- 

29 

53 

Hawaii 

9 

— 

5 

14 

Illinois 

13 

1 

11 

25 

Indiana 

1 

1 

3 

5 

Louisiana 

1 

- 

4 

5 

Maryland 

11 

1 

14 

26 

Mississippi 

7 

— 

10 

17 

New  Mexico 

3 

- 

5 

8 

North  Carolina 

43 

3 

10 

56 

Ohio 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Oklahoma 

3 

- 

16 

19 

Texas 

22 

1 

15 

38 

Utah 

1 

- 

4 

5 

Vermont 

— 

- 

-- 

- 

Virginia 

23 

2 

20 

45 

Wyoming 

3 

3 

Total 

179 

10 

162 

351 
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Foreign  Program  Review 
and  Import  Inspection 


Information  on  foreign  program  review  and  import 
inspection  is  presented  on  a calendar  year  basis,  as 
required  by  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act.  Informa- 
tion on  both  meat  and  poultry  imports  is  included. 

Although  no  formal  report  is  required  by  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act,  it  should  be  noted  that  poultry 
imports  are  controlled  under  regulations  comparable  to 
those  applied  to  meat  imports.  Only  limited  quantities 
of  poultry  products,  mainly  specialty  items,  are  im- 
ported into  the  United  States. 


Foreign  Program  Review 


Federal  meat  and  poultry  inspection  laws  require  coun- 
tries exporting  meat  or  poultry  to  the  United  States  to 
impose  inspection  requirements  at  least  equal  to  U.S. 
requirements.  The  Foreign  Programs  Division  evalu- 
ates foreign  meat  and  poultry  inspection  programs 
through  system  reviews,  including  on-site  reviews  of 
plants  in  the  eligible  country. 


System  Review.  System  review  includes  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  laws,  policies,  and  operation  of  the  inspec- 
tion system  in  each  country  that  is  eligible  to  export 
products  to  the  United  States.  FSIS  now  evaluates 
country  controls  in  the  following  risk  areas:  disease, 
residues,  contamination,  processing,  and  economic 
fraud/compliance. 

On-site  Reviews.  On-site  reviews  of  exporting 
plants  and  system  operations-including  facilities  and 
equipment,  laboratories,  and  training-are  ways  FSIS 
evaluates  the  effectiveness  of  foreign  inspection  sys- 
tems. Twenty  FSIS  foreign  programs  officers  conduct 
on-site  reviews  in  eligible  exporting  countries.  An  ad- 
dendum to  this  report.  Foreign  Countries  and  Plants 
Certified  to  Export  Meat  and  Poultry  to  the  United 
States,  summarizes  data  from  1987  reviews. 


Eligible  Countries  and  Licensed  Foreign  In- 
spectors. Eligible  foreign  inspection  systems  are 
responsible  for  the  continuous  inspection  of  products 
destined  for  export  to  the  United  States.  Table  17  lists 
the  number  of  inspectors  licensed  by  each  country  that 
exercised  its  privilege  to  export  meat  and/or  poultry  to 
the  United  States  in  1987.  The  number  of  inspectors  in 
each  country  depends  on  the  number  of  certified  plants 


and  the  volume  of  products  shipped  to  the  United 
States.  No  inspectors  are  listed  for  the  following 
eligible  countries,  which  did  not  exercise  export  privi- 
leges in  1987:  Austria,  England,  Japan,  Northern  Ire- 
land, Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Scotland,  Spain, 
and  Venezuela.  "P"  indicates  the  country  was  eligible 
to  export  poultry  products  to  the  United  States. 
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Table  17 


Number  of  lnspectors-1987 


Country 

Licensed  Foreign  Inspectors 

Argentina 

306 

Australia 

1,630 

Belgium 

45 

Belize 

4 

Brazil 

317 

Canada 

1,482 

Costa  Rica 

37 

Czechoslovakia 

41 

Denmark 

1,425 

Dominican  Republic 

20 

El  Salvador 

6 

Finland 

25 

France 

68 

Germany 

33 

Guatemala 

10 

Honduras 

41 

Hong  Kong 

10 

Hungary 

136 

Iceland 

18 

Ireland 

30 

Israel 

42 

Italy 

30 

Netherlands 

332 

New  Zealand 

1,292 

Poland 

838 

Romania 

243 

Sweden 

105 

Switzerland 

26 

Uruguay 

200 

Yugoslavia 

133 

Total 

8,925 

Foreign  Plants  Authorized  to  Export  Products  are  listed  for  the  following  eligible  countries,  which  did 

to  United  States.  Table  18  lists,  by  country,  the  not  export  during  1987:  Austria,  England,  Japan, 

number  of  plants  certified  to  export  meat  or  poultry  Northern  Ireland,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Scot- 
products  to  the  United  States  during  1987.  No  plants  land,  Spain,  and  Venezuela. 


Table  18 


Country 

Authorized 

1/1/87 

Plants 

removed 

Plante 

granted 

authorization 

Plants 

reinstated 

Authorized 
plants  on 
12/31/87 

Argentina 

18 

3 

4 

0 

19 

Australia 

132 

20 

16 

7 

135 

Belgium 

5 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Belize 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Brazil 

23 

1 

2 

0 

24 

Canada 

566 

3 

28 

3 

594 

Costa  Rica 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Czechoslovakia 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Denmark 

128 

1 

10 

0 

137 

Dominican  Republic 

5 

1 

0 

1 

5 

El  Salvador 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

England 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Finland 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

France 

119 

0 

5 

0 

124 

Federal  Republic 

ot  Germany 

19 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Guatemala 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Honduras 

4 

0 

1 

0 

5 

Hong  Kong 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Hungary 

7 

0 

1 

0 

8 

Iceland 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Ireland 

1 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Israel 

28 

2 

0 

0 

26 

Italy 

29 

0 

4 

0 

33 

Netherlands 

31 

0 

0 

0 

31 

New  Zealand 

69 

0 

6 

0 

75 

Panama 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Poland 

31 

0 

0 

0 

31 

Romania 

12 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Sweden 

13 

0 

8 

0 

21 

Switzerland 

8 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Taiwan 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Uruguay 

19 

1 

2 

0 

20 

Yugoslavia 

14 

0 

1 

0 

15 

Total 

1301 

33 

93 

1 1 

1372 
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Certified  Plants  in  Leading  Export  Countries.  Figure  8 shows  the  number  of  certified  plants  in  leading 
export  countries  during  1987. 


Figure  8:  Number  of  Certified  Plants  in  Leading  Export  Countries-1,372 


Brazil,  2%  Poland,  2% 


Total  Pounds  Imported: 
2,61  9,518,987 


Foreign  Countries  Residue  Testing  Data. 
Table  19  summarizes  residue  testing  data  from  leading 
exporting  countries  during  1987.  Each  foreign  system 
is  required  to  have  a residue  control  program  equal  to 
that  in  the  United  States.  Recent  statutory  amendments 


require  that  residue  control  programs  include  random 
sampling  of  animals  at  slaughter,  the  use  of  approved 
sampling  and  analytical  methods,  and  testing  tissues 
for  specific  compounds  identified  as  potential  con- 
taminants of  meat  exported  to  the  United  States. 


Table  19 


Country 

Chlorinated 

Hydrocarbons 

Organophosphates 

Hormones 

Trace 

Elements 

Drugs 

Australia 

7467/22 

2973/7 

367/0 

675/1 

2679/1 

Canada* 

1851/5 

2535/240 

1610/30 

8992/200 

New  Zealand* 

3376/10 

503/0 

793/0 

2561/44 

Denmark 

240/0 

— 

890/0 

— 

10060/3 

Poland 

8306/1 

594/0 

- 

14828/0 

1382/17 

Argentina 

150/1 

126/0 

152/1 

1 6804/0 

2447/0 

Costa  Rica 

1898/2 

49/0 

55/0 

246/4 

89/0 

Brazil 

3305/22 

188/0 

285/0 

716/0 

4095/6 

Hunqary 

1573/0 

345/0 

195/0 

541/0 

1991/0 

Legend 

000/00=T  ests/Violations 
Drugs=Antibiotics,  Sulfa  and  Chloramphenicol 
--  Not  required  to  test 

‘Chlorinated  Hydrocarbons  and  Organophosphates  testing  data  combined 
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Import  Inspection 


Import  inspection  is  a check  on  the  effectiveness  of 
foreign  inspection  systems  in  assuring  wholesome, 
accurately  labeled  products  that  meet  U.S.  standards. 
FSIS  uses  data  from  import  inspection,  including 
randomly  selected  samples,  to  evaluate  foreign  inspec- 
tion systems.  About  134  import  inspection  personnel 


carried  out  import  inspection  during  1987  at  168  offi- 
cial import  establishments.  Imported  meat  and  poultry 
that  undergoes  further  processing  in  the  United  States 
is  subject  to  further  scrutiny  in  federally  inspected 
plants. 


Figure  9 summarizes  the  volume  of  products  exported  Ten  countries  were  responsible  for  95  percent  of  the 
to  the  United  States  by  leading  countries  during  1987.  products. 


Figure  9:  Volume  of  Products  Exported  by  Leading  Countries 


Total  Pounds  Imported: 
2,619,518,987 
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Figure  10  shows  the  major  types  of  products  imported  into  the  United  States  during  1987. 


Figure  10:  Types  of  Products  Imported  into  United  States 


Total  pounds  imported: 
2,619,518,987 


Inspection  certificates.  An  inspection  certificate 
issued  by  the  responsible  official  of  the  exporting 
country  must  accompany  each  shipment  of  meat  or 
poultry  products  offered  for  entry  into  the  United 
States. 

Certificates  identify  products  by  country  and  plant  of 
origin,  destination,  shipping  marks,  and  amounts. 
They  certify  that  the  products  received  ante-mortem 
and  post-mortem  inspection;  that  they  are  wholesome, 
not  adulterated,  or  misbranded;  and  that  they  otherwise 
comply  with  U.S.  requirements. 

Automated  Import  Information  System.  A 

description  of  each  lot  arriving  at  U.S.  ports  is  entered 
into  the  Automated  Import  Information  System  ( AIIS). 
This  computerized  system  centralizes  inspection  and 
shipping  information  from  all  ports,  allowing  FSIS  to 
determine  inspection  requirements  based  on  the  com- 
pliance history  of  each  country  and  establishment. 
Information  stored  in  the  system  includes: 

-Amount  and  kind  of  products  offered  from  each 
country  and  establishment  and  the  amount  refused 
entry; 

-Results  of  certification  and  labeling  inspections; 
-Results  of  organoleptic  inspection  for  defects  such  as 
bone,  hair,  and  cartilage; 

-Results  of  laboratory  samples  tested  for  residues, 


proper  cooking  temperatures,  economic,  and  other 
adulterants. 

To  assure  that  representative  samples  are  selected, 
statistical  sampling  plans  are  applied  to  each  lot  of 
product  to  be  inspected.  The  sampling  plans  and 
criteria  for  acceptance  or  rejection  of  imports  are  the 
same  as  those  applied  to  U.S.  meat  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts prepared  under  Federal  inspection. 

Residues  in  Imported  Products.  Imported  meat 
and  poultry  products  are  sampled  for  the  presence  of 
chemical  and  drug  residues.  As  for  domestic  inspec- 
tion, shipments  are  not  held  pending  laboratory  test 
results  unless  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect  contami- 
nation. 

If  a laboratory  reports  a residue  violation  on  a sample, 
which  has  otherwise  passed  reinspection,  efforts  are 
made  to  locate  any  part  of  the  shipment  that  is  still 
available.  Products  recovered  are  not  allowed  to  be 
used  for  human  food. 

During  1987,  19,119  residue  samples  were  submitted 
for  laboratory  analysis.  In  only  25  instances  have 
products  been  found  to  contain  drug  or  chemical  resi- 
dues exceeding  tolerances. 
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Tables  20  through  20D  show  for  1987  the  volume  of  products  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  each  eligible  country  and  itemize  each  major  product  category. 
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Pounds  of  fresh  meat  and  edible  organs 
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Total  659,893  36,271,416  160,584  143,490,850  495,650,989  2,922,066 


Sausage  Cooked  Other 

Country  Cured  Cured  (Trichina-  beef  cooked  Miscellaneous  Horsemeat 

of  origin  beef  pork  treated)  (restricted)  beef 
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Pounds  of  canned  meat 
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Reasons  for  Product  Rejection.  Meat  and  poultry  shipments  found  unacceptable  during  import  inspection 
are  refused  U.S.  entry.  During  1987,  adulteration  with  extraneous  material  was  the  principal  defect  found  in  fresh 
meat  products. 

Other  defects  for  each  product  type  are  listed  below  in  order  of  their  occurrence  as  recorded  during  inspection. 


Fresh  beef  and  veal 

Canned  pork  and  other  canned  meat 

1.  Contamination 

2.  Unsound  condition 

3.  Labeling  defects 

4.  Pathology 

5.  Residues 

Fresh  mutton  and  lamb 

1.  Container  defects 

2.  Failure  to  meet  product  standards 

3.  Labeling  defects 

4.  Contamination 

5.  Residues 

6.  Undercooking 

Cooked  beef 

1.  Contamination 

2.  Unsound  condition 

3.  Pathology 

4.  Residues 

Canned  beef 

1.  Unsound  condition 

2.  Contamination 

3.  Container  defects 

4.  Pathology 

1.  Container  defects 

Fresh  poultry 

2.  Failure  to  meet  product  standards 

3.  Contamination 

4.  Labeling  defects 

1.  Processing  defects 

2.  Labeling  defects 

5.  Residues 

Specialty  poultry  products 

1.  Labeling  defects 

2.  Container  defects 
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Pounds  of  fresh  meat  and  edible  organs 
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Sausage  Cooked  Other  Misc.  Horsemeat 

Country  of  Cured  Cured  (Trichina-  beef  cooked 

origin beef pork treated)  (restricted) beef 
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Pounds  of  canned  meat 
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Other  Other  Poultry 

Country  of  canned  Chopped  ham  canned  Pounds  of  Pounds  of  Total  pounds 

origin  pork  luncheon  meat  fresh  poultry  misc.  poultry  refused  entry 
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Initiatives  and  Accomplishments 


NAS  Study  on  Poultry  Inspection 


In  May  1987,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  re- 
leased its  report,  Poultry  Inspection;  The  Basis  for  a 
Risk-Assessment  Approach.  The  Academy  recom- 
mended that  the  Federal  poultry  inspection  system 
place  more  emphasis  on  detecting  microbial  and 
chemical  contamination.  The  study  concluded  that  the 
current  system  of  visual  and  manual  inspections  does 
not  protect  the  public  against  microbial  contamination, 
which  is  the  most  significant  public  health  risk  posed 
by  consumption  of  chicken. 

The  Academy  recommended  that  FSIS  shift  emphasis 
from  the  current  bird-by-bird  inspection  procedures  to 
a system  that  involves  more  rigorous  testing  of  a 
random  sample  of  chickens  for  both  microbial  and 
chemical  contaminants.  They  also  concluded  that  a 
risk  assessment  approach  is  needed  to  evaluate  health 
hazards  associated  with  poultry;  and  they  developed  a 
risk  assessment  model  for  FSIS  that  identifies  produc- 
tion, slaughtering,  processing/packing,  distribution/ 
preparation,  and  consumption  as  the  five  stages  in 
which  contamination  of  poultry  may  occur.  The  com- 
mittee offered  no  quick  solutions  but  instead  urged 
FSIS  to  conduct  studies  to  determine  the  major  sources 
of  contamination  and  to  learn  how  to  eliminate  them. 

In  1987,  FSIS  made  much  progress  toward  its  goal  of 
designing  a poultry  inspection  system  that  places  more 
emphasis  on  controlling  areas  of  greatest  risk  and  less 
emphasis  on  controlling  aesthetic  and  other  defects  not 
hazardous  to  the  public  health. 

The  agency  finalized  facilities  and  equipment  require- 
ments for  the  new  Streamlined  Inspection  System  (SIS) 
for  young  chickens  that  was  implemented  in  January 
1986.  SIS  shifts  responsibility  for  identifying  aesthetic 
defects,  such  as  bruises  and  broken  wings,  to  the  plant. 
USDA  continues  to  monitor  the  effectiveness  of  the 
plant’s  controls  by  reviewing  data  from  a statistically 
selected  sample  of  carcasses.  SIS  evolved  from  several 
other  inspection  systems  which  shifted  the  quality 
control  responsibility  to  plant  personnel,  including 
Modified  Traditional  Inspection,  implemented  in 
1978;  the  New  Line  Speed  Inspection  System;  imple- 
mented in  1984;  and  the  New  Turkey  Inspection  Sys- 
tem, implemented  in  1985. 


The  Agency  also  completed  its  first  pilot  test  of  “third 
generation”  poultry  inspection,  a system  whereby  plant 
employees  are  trained  to  sort  normal  from  abnormal 
carcasses.  A computer  is  used  to  track  the  actions  of  the 
sorters  and  analyze  each  sorter’s  performance.  A 
USDA  inspector  would  monitor  the  plant’s  effective- 
ness by  viewing  each  carcass  and  monitoring  the 
computer  screen.  Third  generation  poultry  inspection 
is  an  important  step  toward  shifting  the  emphasis  from 
bird-by-bird  inspection  by  USDA,  which  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  said  is  not  necessary  from  a 
public  health  standpoint,  to  a system  involving  greater 
focus  on  preventing  microbial  contamination. 

In  1987,  the  Agency  also  began  planning  two  addi- 
tional research  projects  to  be  carried  out  in  1988;  (1) 
pilot  testing  of  a Hazard  Analysis  and  Critical  Control 
Point  (risk  assessment  and  management)  system  in  a 
poultry  plant  and  (2)  further  testing  of  the  “third  genera- 
tion” concept. 

FSIS  also  continues  to  adapt  inspection  systems  used  in 
poultry  plants  for  red  meat.  Currently,  FSIS  is  devel- 
oping and  testing  new  slaughter  inspection  systems  for 
cattle  and  swine.  A proposal  on  the  new  systems  should 
be  published  in  1988. 

Sanitation  inspection.  In  1987,  the  Agency  com- 
pleted implementation  of  a more  systematic  procedure 
for  checking  the  cleanliness  of  poultry  plants  and  the 
equipment  in  the  plant  before  production  begins. 
Implementation  of  these  procedures  began  in  1983,  but 
were  put  on  hold  until  a task  force  examined  their 
effectiveness. 

Last  year,  a task  force  recommended  several  changes 
that  would  strengthen  training  and  accountability:  spe- 
cific, standard  procedures  for  determining  how  much 
of  a plant  can  be  inspected  in  a given  time  period;  a 
“team”  approach  to  training  and  to  development  of  a 
plant’s  sanitation  plan;  more  readable,  easier  forms  to 
guide  the  inspector  in  sanitation  inspection;  and  pro- 
hibiting operations  until  problems  in  that  area  have 
been  corrected. 

The  changes  were  pilot  tested  in  several  plants  before 
implementation  resumed  last  year.  The  Agency  will 
review  the  program  for  consistency  and  effectiveness 
and  expects  to  implement  it  in  red  meat  plants  soon. 
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Processing  Inspection  Update 


A More  Scientific  Workforce 


Discretionary  inspection.  The  Processed  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Improvement  Act  of  1986,  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  discretionary  inspection  law,  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  determine  the  manner 
and  frequency  of  inspection  in  Federal  meat  processing 
plants.  The  law  offers  the  opportunity  to  design  sys- 
tems that  are  better  suited  to  a plant’s  record  of  per- 
formance and  to  its  operation.  It  does  not  affect  the 
requirement  for  continuous  Federal  inspection  of 
slaughter  plants. 

In  1987,  FSIS  began  pilot  tests  as  a major  step  towards 
implementing  this  authority.  Phase  I of  the  pilot,  which 
ran  from  April  to  June,  was  carried  out  in  14  plants  in 
Tennessee.  During  Phase  I,  the  Agency  tested  the 
screening  process  for  selecting  plants  for  periodic  in- 
spection and  reducing  inspector  visits  to  twice  weekly. 
Phase  II  of  the  pilot  began  in  October  and  is  scheduled 
to  run  through  April  1988.  This  phase  involves  further 
testing  of  the  screening  instruments,  testing  periodic 
inspection  monitoring  plans,  and  randomly  scheduling 
inspector  visits. 

FSIS  plans  to  begin  implementing  discretionary  in- 
spection nationwide  during  the  summer  of  1988. 

More  information  on  actions  the  Agency  has  taken  to 
implement  a discretionary  inspection  system  can  be 
found  in  the  Annual  Report  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of 
the  Senate,  dated  November  9,  1987,  which  was  re- 
quired by  Public  Law  99-641,  “Futures  Trading  Act  of 
1986.” 

Implementing  IS  WP.  In  1987,  FSIS  continued  im- 
plementing strategies  and  programs  to  upgrade  proc- 
essing inspection  in  plants  operating  under  the  tradi- 
tional method  of  inspection.  The  Inspection  System 
and  Work  Plan,  a major  part  of  the  upgrading  effort, 
was  implemented  nationwide  in  December  1987.  The 
system  is  being  used  in  5,600  plants.  FSIS  developed 
the  ISWP  system  in  1986,  and  prior  to  national  implem- 
entation, it  was  pilot-tested  in  1,427  plants  in  five 
different  locations. 

The  ISWP  system  provides  a scientific  approach  to 
inspection  coverage  by  assigning  inspection  frequen- 
cies and  tailoring  inspection  requirements  for  maxi- 
mum efficiency  and  effectiveness.  Under  the  system, 
an  Inspection  System  and  Work  Plan  is  designed  for 
each  plant,  taking  into  account  its  products,  processes, 
and  other  information.  The  inspector  carries  out  as- 
signed tasks  at  specific  times  and  documents  discrep- 
ancies. 


Advances  in  inspection  technology,  theory,  and  think- 
ing demand  personnel  with  advanced  training.  The 
National  Academy  of  Sciences’  1985  report  on  the 
inspection  program  called  for  an  inspection  work  force 
skilled  in  scientific  areas  such  as  statistics,  food  sci- 
ence, and  microbiology. 

The  Agency  responded  by  hiring  and  training  its  first 
class  of  food  technologists,  consisting  of  eight  employ- 
ees, in  1986.  With  participants  in  the  second  class,  the 
number  of  food  technologists  in  the  Agency  rose  to  30. 
A third  class  started  training  in  November  1987.  The 
27-week  training  program  includes  a combination  of 
classroom  and  on-the-job  training. 

In  another  effort  to  upgrade  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  inspection  force,  FSIS  announced  it  will  move  its 
National  Training  Center  from  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  to 
Texas  A & M University  at  College  Station.  The 
University’s  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Food 
Science  Department  will  play  a major  part  in  training 
FSIS  personnel  to  handle  the  complexities  of  food 
regulation.  Current  FSIS  instructors  will  become  ad- 
junct faculty  members. 

The  training  center  prepares  veterinarians,  food  tech- 
nologists, and  inspectors  for  supervisory  and  inspec- 
tion responsibilities.  About  400  veterinarians  and 
1,200  inspectors  and  food  technologists  are  trained 
each  year.  The  center  also  trains  State  inspection  per- 
sonnel and  foreign  country  nationals  in  meat  and  poul- 
try inspection. 

Courses  taught  at  the  training  center  will  be  transferred 
to  the  University.  Plans  call  for  conducting  a full  sched- 
ule of  classes  at  the  University  by  April  1989. 


Microbiological  Contamination 


During  1987,  FSIS  continued  its  progress  on  the  public 
health  issue  of  microbial  contamination  of  meat  and 
poultry,  both  raw  and  cooked.  This  progress  continued 
during  a media  controversy  that  served  to  highlight  the 
public  health  issue  of  microbial  contamination  and 
make  “salmonella”  a household  word. 

The  controversy  began  when  a national  wire  story 
headline  implied  that  the  frequency  of  salmonella  con- 
tamination on  raw  carcasses  has  greatly  increased  in 
recent  years.  In  fact,  the  incidence  has  remained  about 
the  same  over  the  last  20  years.  Next,  a national  tele- 
vision program  focused  on  salmonella  contamination 
of  poultry  at  a specific  processing  plant,  and  may  have 
left  many  viewers  with  concerns  about  the  effective- 
ness of  poultry  inspection. 
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The  1987  NAS  study  on  poultry  inspection,  requested 
by  FSIS  as  part  of  its  long-term  plan  to  modernize  the 
scientific  basis  of  inspection,  concluded — and  the 
agency  agrees — that  the  current  program  cannot  pro- 
vide effective  protection  against  microbiological  con- 
tamination. The  report,  like  many  other  scientific 
studies  of  the  past  20  years,  characterized  salmonella 
and  other  microbial  contamination  as  food-chain  prob- 
lems that  cannot  be  solved  through  interventions  at 
only  one  point — such  as  slaughter  inspection.  The 
report  recommended  formal  risk  assessment  in  order  to 
determine  the  actions,  or  interventions,  which  should 
occur  at  “critical  control  points”  throughout  the  food 
chain  in  order  to  prevent  or  minimize  health  risks. 

Research.  Salmonella  has  been  the  Agency’s  main 
research  priority  since  1981,  and  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  (ARS)  conducts  basic  research  for  FSIS 
needs.  In  1987,  live  poultry  research  begun  in  1982 
continued.  The  research  focuses  on  chemical  or  bio- 
logical treatments  such  as  competitive  exclusion  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  the  levels  of  pathogens  in  the 
intestines  of  the  birds,  so  that  they  reach  slaughter  with 
lower  levels  of  bacteria  and  also  are  less  able  to  con- 
taminate other  birds.  Positive  results  from  this  research 
can  be  expected  to  be  adopted  by  poultry  producers. 

Other  ARS  research  found  that  bagging  poultry  in 
individual  plastic  bags  before  chilling  would  reduce- 
time  needed  for  chilling  and  might  reduce  opportuni- 
ties for  cross-contamination  in  the  chiller  tank.  Still 
other  research  suggested  that  spray-scalding  could  be 
as  effective  in  loosening  feathers  as  traditional  immer 
sion  scalding,  again  a potential  way  to  minimize  oppor- 
tunities for  cross-contamination.  Research  will  con- 
tinue on  these  and  other  projects,  such  as  a carcass 
washing  system  for  large  meat  animals,  which  could 
lead  to  less  microbial  contamination  at  the  slaughtering 
and  processing  stages.  USDA  is  also  researching  the 
use  of  the  “critical  control  points”  concept  in  process- 
ing operations  to  prevent  or  minimize  health  risks. 

Chik-Chek.  FSIS  announced  its  laboratory  evalu- 
ation of  a mail-order  test  kit  whose  promotional  litera- 
ture claimed  it  detected  “Salmonella  and  other  danger- 
ous bacteria”  in  raw  meat,  poultry,  eggs,  and  milk 
within  15  minutes.  The  test,  Chik-Chek,  did  not  per- 
form reliably  in  USDA  evaluations.  For  example,  it 
detected  bacteria  in  sterile  solutions  commonly  used  in 
laboratories — but  failed  to  detect  bacteria  that  had  been 
purposely  cultured.  The  Agency  issued  the  consumer 
advisory  because  of  concerns  about  the  potential  for 
food-borne  illness  if  consumers  were  to  base  food 
handling  decisions  on  test  results.  FSIS  also  asked  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  review  the  advertising 
and  marketing  of  the  product. 

Monitoring  programs.  The  Agency  continued 
microbiological  monitoring  programs  for  raw  meat  and 
poultry,  randomly  sampling  and  testing  for  Salmo- 
nella, the  strain  of  E.  coli  that  causes  bloody  diarrhea, 
and  Listeria  monocytogenes.  This  strain  of  Listeria 
caused  many  deaths  from  tainted  soft  cheese  in  1985. 


Microbiological  monitoring  programs — determined 
by  public  health  priorities  and  available  staff,  labora- 
tory capability,  time,  and  money — show  trends  and  can 
alert  the  Agency  to  the  potential  for  public  health 
problems. 

The  Agency  also  began  a monitoring  program  for 
Listeria  in  ready-to-eat  products,  using  a new  FSIS  test 
Although  no  cases  of  listeriosis  (a  nationally  reportable 
disease  since  December  1986)  have  been  associated 
with  consumption  of  meat  or  poultry,  the  severity  of  the 
illness  warrants  preventive  action  throughout  the  food 
industry.  The  bacteria  can  grow  at  refrigeration  tem- 
peratures and  they  appear  to  be  more  resistant  to  salt 
and  heat  than  other  bacteria.  FSIS  has  contracted  for 
research  to  investigate  the  heat  resistance  of  Listeria.  In 
addition,  the  bacteria  are  widespread  in  the  general 
environment  and  have  been  cultured  from  the  plant  en- 
vironment. Sanitation,  particularly  prevention  of  re- 
contamination after  processing  and  pest  control,  ap- 
pears to  deter  the  bacteria. 

FSIS  developed  its  monitoring  policy  after  expert 
consultations  with  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
FDA,  and  other  public  health  agencies.  One  positive 
test  does  not  trigger  a voluntary  product  recall.  Rather, 
plants  with  a positive  test  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
correct  any  deficiencies  that  could  have  resulted  in  the 
presence  of  viable  Listeria  bacteria  on  finished  prod- 
ucts. However,  subsequent  positives  are  likely  to  result 
in  a product  recall.  The  policy  is  intended  to  provide 
more  information  about  the  organism  and  to  prevent 
public  health  problems.  It  can  be  quickly  adjusted  to 
protect  the  public  health  as  more  is  learned  about  the 
bacteria  and  the  illness  it  causes. 

Microbiological  Criteria  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. As  recommended  in  a 1985  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  report,  USDA  and  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  have  established  a National  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Microbiological  Criteria  for  Foods. 
The  committee  will  provide  a forum  for  Federal  and 
State  agencies  to  discuss  problems  in  regulating  the 
food  supply  with  industry  and  academic  representa- 
tives. Its  first  task  will  be  to  develop  a priority  list  of 
those  foods  and  ingredients  for  which  microbiological 
criteria  are  needed  and  which  can  be  incorporated  into 
food  safety  programs  on  the  national,  State,  and  local 
levels. 

The  committee's  charter  became  effective  on  Novem- 
ber 25,  1987,  and  will  expire  in  two  years,  unless 
renewed.  Membership  will  include  agencies  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  Health  and  Human  Services  as  well  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


Education  and  Information 


The  1987  NAS  report  recommended  systematic  educa- 
tional programs  directed  at  poultry  producers,  plant  and 
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retail  employees,  institutional  food  preparers,  and 
consumers — as  an  important  component  of  reducing 
food-borne  illness.  USDA  has  long  played  a vital  role 
in  food  safety  education  dating  to  the  early  1970’s. 
FSIS  distributes  food  safety  information  to  consumers 
and  other  groups  in  many  forms,  including  publica- 
tions, press  releases,  response  to  correspondence,  radio 
and  television  broadcast  material,  and  through  the  Meat 
and  Poultry  Hotline. 

The  toll-free  Meat  and  Poultry  Hotline — in  its  second 
year  of  operation — has  developed  into  an  even  more 
responsive  force  against  food-borne  illness.  With 
innovative  staffing,  ongoing  training,  and  an  upgraded 
computer  system,  this  year  die  hotline  served  more  than 
48,500  consumers — over  20,000  more  than  the  year 
before. 

Most  calls — 70  percent  of  all  inquiries — were  for  basic 
food  safety  information.  Interest  in  food  poisoning 
bacteria,  sparked  by  the  media’s  focus  on  salmonella 
contamination,  rose  to  10  percent  of  all  calls  from  3 
percent  the  first  year.  The  percent  of  callers  with  prod- 
uct complaints  dropped  to  only  1 percent  compared  to 
2 percent  the  first  year. 

In  addition,  the  hotline  data  base,  which  contains  2 
years  of  information,  has  helped  FSIS  to  better  identify 
and  target  consumers’  concerns  and  information  needs. 

FSIS  also  distributed  over  1 million  copies  of  consumer 
publications  in  1987.  The  most  requested  were  The 
Safe  Food  Book.  Talking  About  Turkey.  Safe  Food  To 
Go.  and  Meat  and  Poultry  Labels  Wrap  It  Up.  the 
newest  consumer  publication.  In  an  effort  to  target 
materials,  FSIS  provided  23,000 junior  and  senior  high 
school  home  economic  teachers  with  eight  food  safety 
publications  for  National  Consumers  Week. 

In  response  to  the  salmonella  controversy,  FSIS  devel- 
oped and  distributed  “Salmonella  Bacteria  and  Salmo- 
nella Food  Poisoning:  Questions  and  Answers.”  It 
provides  basic  information  on  the  bacteria,  the  disease 
it  causes,  and  the  important  role  of  food  handling  in 
preventing  salmonellosis  and  other  food-borne  ill- 
nesses. 

FSIS  believes  that  these  and  other  educational  efforts 
have  been  successful  in  raising  the  awareness  of  more 
Americans  about  the  importance  of  safe  food  handling. 

Institutional  food  safety.  To  help  combat  the 
rising  number  of  outbreaks  of  food  poisoning  in  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  country,  FSIS  developed  a train- 
ing program  for  use  by  food  service  managers  to  train 
their  staffs  on  proper  food  safety  practices. 

The  program  includes  a 30-minute  videotape  and  a 
training  guide  that  cover  areas  identified  by  food  safety 
experts  as  the  most  critical:  sanitation  and  personal 
hygiene,  safe  food  preparation,  preventing  contamina- 
tion, and  safe  cooling  and  reheating. 


A marketing  plan  was  developed  to  target  food  service 
operations  in  institutions  serving  those  groups  most  at 
risk  from  hazards  of  food-borne  illness-the  aged,  the 
very  young,  and  the  infirm.  Hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
and  schools  were  the  first  to  be  contacted  about  the  new 
program. 


Residue  Prevention 


The  1985  NAS  report  recommended  that  FSIS  should 
shift  the  focus  of  its  residue  program  from  detection  to 
the  prevention  of  residues  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
production  process. 

The  Agency  began  the  National  Residue  Program  over 
20  years  ago  to  help  prevent  drug  and  chemical  residues 
in  die  meat  and  poultry  supply.  FSIS  has  worked  with 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  producer  organizations  to  educate 
farmers  on  ways  to  prevent  contamination.  In  addition, 
USDA  has  residue  control  agreements  with  1 1 firms — 
including  34  plants  that  produce  about  5 billion  pounds 
of  poultry,  teef,  and  pork  per  year.  USDA  is  now 
preparing  to  propose  a regulation  for  these  verified 
production  controls,  which  should  encourage  even 
greater  participation.  Under  the  program,  die  firm 
controls  production  and  tests  products  to  prevent  resi- 
dues in  food,  and  FSIS  verifies  that  the  controls  are 
followed.  In  this  way,  problems  that  otherwise  could 
lead  to  contamination  are  identified  and  corrected  early 
in  production. 

In  order  to  make  residue  sampling  efforts  more  effi- 
cient, last  year  the  Agency  shifted  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  and  supervising  the  execution  of  sampling 
from  the  Science  Program  to  the  Inspection  Operations 
Program.  The  Agency  also  began  implementing  the 
computerized  Residue  Violation  Information  System, 
a nationwide  tracking  system  for  residue  violators.  The 
system  will  enable  both  FSIS  and  FDA  to  quickly  and 
easily  record  all  residue  violations,  identify  repeat 
violators,  and  track  each  other’s  enforcement  actions. 

Residues  in  bob  veal  calves.  USDA  continues  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  violative  drug  residues  in 
young  “bob”  calves — calves  weighing  up  to  150 
pounds — that  have  been  medicated  shortly  before 
slaughter.  By  implementing  an  inplant  testing  and 
certification  program,  USDA  was  able  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  violations  nationwide  from  about  7 per- 
cent of  calves  tested  to  2 percent.  However,  some 
plants  still  had  violation  rates  as  high  as  10  percent  last 
year.  Therefore,  under  an  emergency  rule,  in  January 
1987,  FSIS  revised  its  inplant  testing  effort  and  began 
testing  up  to  100  percent  of  young  calves  in  problem 
plants,  passing  or  condemning  calves  based  on  the  in 
plant  Calf  Antibiotic  and  Sulfa  Test  (CAST)  which  was 
developed  by  FSIS  scientists.  FSIS  officials  are  evalu- 
ating the  effectiveness  of  the  new  testing  pattern  before 
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deciding  whether  to  adopt  or  modify  the  interim  regu- 
lation. In  addition,  a proposal  is  being  prepared  calling 
for  uniform  language  for  calf  certification. 

Reducing  sulfa  violations  in  hogs.  Tosolvethe 
persistent  problem  of  sulfonamide  (sulfa)  residues  in 
swine,  now  in  about  4 percent  of  hogs  tested,  FSIS  is 
working  with  other  agencies  to  intensify  enforcement 
and  with  the  industry  in  a multipronged  effort. 

FSIS’  newly  developed  Sulfa-on-Site  (SOS)  test 
should  prove  helpful  in  controlling  the  sulfa  residue 
problem  in  hogs  because  the  test  can  be  used  to  screen 
hogs  for  sulfa  residues  and  to  keep  adulterated  ones  out 
of  consumer  channels.  Industry  and  veterinary  organi- 
zations and  extension  specialists  are  already  using  the 
test  to  help  producers  identify  and  correct  sulfa  prob- 
lems. FSIS  is  conducting  a 30-plant  study  to  see  how 
accurately  inspectors  can  perform  the  test  and  interpret 
results.  In  addition,  FSIS  is  developing  a proposal  that 
could  include  inplant  testing  of  swine,  holding  of 
animals  at  the  plant  or  in  sulfa-free  environments,  and 
reduced  official  testing  of  pretested  swine. 

In  another  effort  to  reduce  residues  in  meat  and  poultry 
products,  USDA,  in  June,  proposed  regulations  that 
would  require  that  carcasses,  condemned  as  unfit  for 
food  for  humans  because  they  contain  potentially 
harmful  residues  not  be  used  in  animal  feed.  Currently, 
such  carcasses  may  be  used  in  animal  feed  if  they  are 
first  treated  to  remove  residues.  However,  the  methods 
of  treatment  may  not  completely  destroy  residues,  and 
the  chemicals  could  be  recycled  to  other  food-produc- 
ing animals  and  thereby  contaminate  the  food  chain. 

Heptachlor  contamination.  In  1986,  the  pesti- 
cides chlordane  and  heptachlor  contaminated  the  food 
chain  when  pesticide-treated  seed  used  in  gasahol 
production  was  made  into  mash  and  fed  to  animals.  The 
resultant  losses  of  dairy  cows,  milk,  and  other  food 
animals  in  the  Midwest  cost  American  taxpayers  at 
least  $10  million.  In  July  1987,  an  Arkansas  U.S. 
District  Court  sentenced  four  former  gasahol  plant  of- 
ficials on  felony  convictions  of  selling  tainted  feed  and 
polluting  Arkansas  streams  and  for  misdemeanor 
charges,  including  discharge  of  pollutants  without  a 
permit. 

Currently,  USDA  is  working  with  the  FDA  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  prevent  illegal 
diversion  of  pesticide-treated  seed  to  animal  feed. 
FDA  has  stepped  up  monitoring  of  seed  not  intended 
for  planting  if  the  Agency  has  evidence  that  the  seed  is 
being  diverted  to  feed  use.  An  interagency  task  force 
recommended  that  EPA  begin  rulemaking  to  (1)  limit 
heptachlor  seed  treatment  to  custom  orders  and  (2) 
revoke  regulations  that  now  allow  the  use  of  treated 
seed  in  some  animal  feed.  It  is  legal  to  use  com  treated 
only  with  captan  and  then  de-treated  by  roasting  or 
washing  to  feed  nonlactating  beef  cattle  and  swine  until 
14  days  before  slaughter.  Investigations  after  the 
incident  showed  confusion  about  the  captan  exemption 


and  revealed  violations  of  the  captan  regulations. 

More  than  a year  later,  FSIS  is  continuing  “hold  and 
test”  procedures  at  slaughter  plants  for  suspect  animals. 
The  public  health  risks  of  eating  contaminated  meat 
were  estimated  to  be  low,  except  for  farm  families  who 
could  have  repeatedly  consumed  contaminated  milk 
and  meat  from  their  animals. 


Scientific  Initiatives 


FSIS  is  using  inplant  and  laboratory  tests  that  identify 
species  contained  in  meat  products  to  determine  label 
accuracy  regarding  the  species  present  in  the  product. 
The  consequences  of  species  substitution  include  con- 
sumer fraud,  misleading  labels  and  health  risks  to  per- 
sons allergic  to  certain  meats  or  poultry.  As  a result  of 
the  new  analytical  techniques,  28  recalls  were  con- 
ducted in  1987  because  of  species  substitution.  Also, 
two  court  cases  have  led  to  fines  for  species  substitu- 
tion. 

Field  tests  for  raw  products  and  emulsions. 

Three  years  ago,  FSIS  scientists  developed  the  first 
species  identification  test  called  the  Overnight  Rapid 
Beef  Identification  Test  (ORBIT).  That  inplant  test 
rapidly  shows  whether  raw  meat  is  beef.  Subsequently, 
two  other  species  identification  field  tests  were  devel- 
oped for  raw  products — Poultry  Rapid  Overnight  Field 
Test  (PROFIT)  and  the  Pork  Rapid  Identification 
Method  (PRIME).  Now  the  three  tests  are  part  of  the 
species  identification  field  test  kit.  Inspectors  use  these 
tests  to  verify  that  products  labeled  meat  or  poultry 
actually  contain  these  ingredients  or  that  emulsions 
used  to  make  hot  dogs  and  bologna  contain  only  the 
meat  products  that  match  their  label.  Meat  plant 
managers  can  also  use  the  tests  to  check  the  meat  they 
purchase.  SIFT  kits,  an  explanatory  manual  and  video- 
tape were  distributed  to  inspection  personnel  during  the 
summer. 

Laboratory  test  for  cooked  products.  Last  year, 
FSIS  scientists  achieved  breakthroughs  that  led  to  de- 
velopment of  species  identification  tests  for  cooked 
products.  Scientists  found  the  proteins  for  each  species 
that  survive  cooking  temperatures.  The  test  is  an 
enzyme-linked  immunosorbent  assay  (ELISA).  It  is 
being  performed  in  the  three  FSIS  Field  Service  Labo- 
ratories as  well  as  in  the  Methods  Development  Labo- 
ratory in  Beltsville,  Md.,  where  the  tests  were  devel- 
oped. 

To  better  use  laboratory  resources,  FSIS  initiated  a 
species  monitoring  program  in  which  the  agency  ran- 
domly selects  samples  for  species  testing  from  plants 
throughout  the  country.  When  positive  results  are 
found,  FSIS  notifies  the  plant  management  and  re- 
quires immediate  action  to  determine  the  cause  of  the 
problem  and  to  make  corrections.  Additional  testing 
then  follows  to  ensure  the  problem  has  been  corrected. 
If  the  problem  persists,  measures  will  be  taken  to 
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control  product  on  hand  and  subsequent  production. 

In  addition,  FSIS  scientists  are  working  with  industry 
so  that  ELISA  tests  for  cooked  product  will  become 
available  to  meat  plants  desiring  to  check  their  own 
product  for  species. 

New  standards  for  accredited  laboratories. 

FSIS’  accreditation  program  enables  the  Agency  to  use 
private  and  State  laboratories  to  have  many  official 
tests  performed  without  overburdening  its  own  labora- 
tories. The  program  also  benefits  plants  willing  to  pay 
for  official  testing  in  nearby  laboratories  that  can  pro- 
vide results  quickly. 

In  early  1987,  FSIS  issued  new  accreditation  standards 
for  such  laboratories,  ensuring  that  their  performance 
consistently  meets  the  same  standards  set  for  FSIS’ 
laboratories.  FSIS  also  issued  rules  under  which  the 
non-Federal  laboratories  may  challenge  a USDA  de- 
nial, withdrawal,  or  suspension  of  accreditation. 

Test  for  trichina.  FSIS  has  authorized  a privately 
operated  laboratory  at  Lundy  Packing  Co.  in  Clinton, 
N.C.,  to  test  swine  immediately  after  slaughter  for  evi- 
dence of  Tii£hin£ll2_5j2iMi5  infection.  The  laboratory 
has  approval  to  use  either  a digestion  method  or  a new 
enzyme  linked  immunoassay.  Pork  tested  in  the  plant 
can  be  sold  under  a new  “Certified  Pork”  label,  that 
carries  the  explanation,  ‘Trichina  Tested.”  It  is  antici- 
pated that  this  is  the  first  of  many  tests,  for  use  in 
abattoirs  for  detecting  the  presence  of  agents  of  human 
or  animal  health  significance,  that  will  be  developed. 


Enforcement  Actions 


The  Processed  Products  Inspection  Improvement  Act 
of  1986  strengthened  FSIS’  enforcement  capabilities. 
It  gave  the  Agency  additional  authority  to  withdraw 
inspection  or  suspend  responsible  officials  from  a plant 
following  conviction  for  misdemeanors  or  felonies,  or 
repeated  failures  to  comply  with  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act.  The  law  also  permits  temporary  with- 
drawal of  inspection  when  the  safety  of  USDA  employ- 
ees is  at  stake. 

In  1987,  FSIS  took  several  actions  to  implement  the 
increased  enforcement  authority  granted  by  the  Act. 
The  Agency  twice  initiated  actions  requesting  a judge 
at  sentencing  to  remove  a convicted  person  from  the 
plant  prior  to  an  administrative  hearing. 

FSIS  also  issued  an  interim  rule  on  April  27  specifying 
requirements  for  notifying  suspected  violators  of  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  that  evidence  will  be 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  possible  crimi- 
nal prosecution.  FSIS  set  forth  this  policy  because  the 
new  law  requires  that  suspected  violators  be  given 
notice  and  an  opportunity  to  present  their  views  before 
USDA  forwards  evidence  to  the  Justice  Department. 


The  law  also  authorizes  USDA  to  establish  exemptions 
to  the  prior  notice  requirement  in  cases  of  compelling 
public  interest. 

In  addition,  the  Agency  revised  its  notification  letter 
that  is  sent  to  companies  being  placed  in  FSIS’  Inten- 
sified Regulatory  Enforcement  (IRE)  program  to  clar- 
ify that  individuals  who  repeatedly  fail  to  comply  with 
inspection  requirements  are  subject  to  the  provisions  in 
the  new  law  that  would  withdraw  inspection  services. 
FSIS  developed  the  IRE  program,  now  in  its  fifth  year, 
when  it  recognized  that  a small  number  of  packing 
plants  cannot  and  will  not  operate  within  acceptable 
bounds  that  assure  safe  and  wholesome  meat  and  poul- 
try products. 

In  1987,  the  IRE  program  was  upheld  in  court  when  a 
suit  that  challenged  the  legality  of  the  program  was 
dismissed.  The  suit  had  charged  that  the  IRE  program 
is  invalid  because  it  was  not  published  in  accordance 
with  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act.  The  judge 
held,  in  part,  that  the  program  “merely  intensifies  the 
inspection  of  problem  plants  to  see  if  they  conform  to 
rules  already  in  existence  and  to  which  the  plants  were 
previously  subject.” 

Table  9 summarizes  other  enforcement  actions  during 
fiscal  year  1987.  Major  violations  of  Federal  inspec- 
tion regulations  can  result  in  criminal  prosecutions  and 
court-imposed  sanctions  against  firms,  their  owners, 
and  other  officers,  as  in  these  four  cases,  which  are 
among  the  enforcement  actions  taken  in  1987: 

— The  owner  of  a Seattle  meat  storage  company  was 
sentenced  to  6 months  in  jail,  3 years  of  probation,  and 
fined  $10,000  for  storing  adulterated  meats  and  offer- 
ing the  products  for  sale.  He  was  found  guilty  by  a jury 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  of  knowingly  storing  beef  and 
pork  products  in  a rodent-infested  and  defectively 
cooled  facility  and  then  offering  the  meats  for  sale. 

— A meat  distributor  in  North  Carolina  was  fined 
$11,000  and  sentenced  to  90  days  in  prison,  given  a 
suspended  sentence  of  1 year,  and  placed  on  2 years’ 
probation  for  violating  the  Meat  Inspection  Act.  The 
meat  distributor  was  found  guilty  of  six  felony  counts 
of  attempting  to  recondition  dry  sausage  that  had  been 
returned  to  the  firm  because  it  was  moldy  and  sour,  and 
then  reselling  the  product. 

— USDA  ordered  withdrawal  of  its  inspection  services 
for  an  indefinite  period  from  a Washington  meat  com- 
pany after  one  of  its  officials  was  convicted  of  theft  and 
bribing  a witness.  Under  an  agreement  between  the 
company  and  USDA,  the  withdrawal  action  will  be 
held  in  abeyance  as  long  as  the  company  meets  special 
provisions  outlined  in  the  order.  Under  a court  order, 
the  convicted  official  had  to  divest  himself  of  stock 
holdings,  business  dealings,  and  operational  ties  with 
the  firm,  and  has  been  prohibited  from  entering  the 
plant  at  any  time  when  meat  inspection  services  are 
required. 
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— USDA  issued  an  order  to  withdraw  inspection  from 
a Tennessee  meat  company  after  one  of  its  officials  was 
convicted  on  four  misdemeanor  counts  of  preparing 
misbranded  sausage  products.  USDA  tests  detected 
poultry  in  sausage  products  labeled  “beef’  or  “pork” 
when  poultry  was  not  listed  in  the  ingredients  state- 
ment. The  actual  withdrawal  of  inspection  will  be  held 
in  abeyance  as  long  as  the  convicted  official  remains 
divested  from  the  company’s  finances  and  operation, 
and  as  long  as  the  company  complies  with  provisions 
outlined  in  the  order. 

In  a related  civil  action,  the  convicted  official  was 
permanently  enjoined  from  being  responsibly  con- 
nected with  any  federally  inspected  establishment 
Under  the  meat  inspection  law,  conviction  for  more 
than  one  food-related  misdemeanor  or  for  one  felony  is 
grounds  for  withdrawal  of  inspection.  Withdrawal  of 
inspection  is  a severe  punishment,  because  Federal 
inspection  is  required  before  a firm  can  market  its  meat 
products  in  commerce. 

Recalls.  When  meat  or  poultry  products  already  in 
consumer  channels  are  found  to  have  potentially  dan- 
gerous contaminants,  FSIS  works  with  the  firm  to 
recall  the  products  and  alerts  consumers  to  the  potential 
danger.  FSIS  conducts  investigations  to  be  certain  that 
the  recall  was  effective,  and  that  corrections  are  made 
so  that  the  firm  distributes  only  safe  and  wholesome 
products.  In  1987,  nine  recalls  were  handled  in  this 
manner. 

For  instance,  a Tennessee  company  voluntarily  re- 
called chili  con  came  and  chorizo  sausage  because  of 
contamination  with  Staphylococcus  aureus,  one  kind 
of  food-poisoning  bacteria.  No  complaints  of  illness 
were  reported  from  these  products.  In  both  cases  con- 
sumers were  urged  to  return  the  foods  and  were  warned 
not  to  taste  them. 

In  another  instance,  a Georgia  firm  voluntarily  recalled 
its  Breaded  Chicken-Fried  Beef  Slimsticks  after  FSIS 
confirmed  finding  1/4-inch  and  1/2-inch  metal  frag- 
ments in  some  of  the  slimsticks.  FSIS  examined  the 
product  after  schools  in  Oklahoma  reported  com- 
plaints. 


Advisory  Committee  On 
Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection 


The  meat  and  poultry  advisory  committee  held  a 2-day 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  discuss  current  policy 
issues  affecting  FSIS.  These  policies  included:  stan- 
dards for  frankfurters  and  similar  cooked  sausages, 
sulfite  labeling,  mechanical  separation  of  meat,  im- 
plementation of  discretionary  inspection,  the  NAS 
study  on  poultry  inspection,  the  listeria  testing  pro- 
gram, the  species  testing  program,  and  the  European 
Economic  Community’s  third  country  directive  and 
hormone  directive. 


The  committee,  composed  of  public  health  officials 
and  industry,  academic,  and  consumer  representatives, 
advises  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  makes  recom- 
mendations on  inspection  issues. 


Labeling  Issues 


Warning  labels.  In  July,  the  Agency  rejected  a 
request  of  the  Centers  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest 
for  mandatory  “warning”  labels  on  all  raw  products. 
FSIS  urged  meat  and  poultry  processors  to  use  labeling 
as  a means  of  providing  positive  handling  and  cooking 
information,  as  recommended  by  the  1987  NAS  study. 

In  December,  FSIS  developed  the  following  “safe  food 
handling”  and  “safe  food  care”  statements  for  volun- 
tary use  on  poultry  labels: 

— Keep  all  uncooked  meats  refrigerated  or  frozen  until 
cooking — thaw  in  refrigerator  or  microwave; 

— Cook  this  product  thoroughly  to  an  internal  tempera- 
ture of  1 80  F (For  boneless  product  substitute  1 60  F.  for 
180  F.); 

— Wash  preparation  surfaces  and  utensils  after  contact 
with  uncooked  meats;  and 

— For  additional  cooking  and  handling  information, 
write  to:  (company  name  and  address). 

Lite  and  lean.  Ground  beef  and  hamburger  are  ex- 
empted from  USDA’s  fat  labeling  policy  because  the 
fat  labeling  of  these  products  is  successfully  regulated 
by  State  and  local  governments.  A revised  labeling 
policy,  issued  November  1987,  allows  ground  beef  and 
hamburger  to  be  labeled  either  “lean”  or  “extra  lean”  if 
they  contain  at  least  25  percent  less  fat  than  required 
under  Federal  regulations.  Both  the  fat  percentage  and 
the  lean  percentage  must  be  included  on  the  label  so 
consumers  do  not  mistakenly  believe  lean  ground  beef 
contains  10  percent  or  less  fat. 

Other  lower  fat  meat  and  poultry  products  would  con- 
tinue to  comply  with  the  definitions  that  went  into 
effect  March  1987.  They  are: 

— ”Extra  lean”  is  reserved  for  products  containing  5 
percent  fat  or  less;  the  percentage  of  fat  must  be  stated. 
— ”Lean,”  “lite”  and  “low  fat”  can  be  used  on  products 
containing  10  percent  fat  or  less;  the  actual  fat  content 
must  be  included. 

— ”Light,”  “lite,”  “leaner,”  and  “lower  fat”  can  be  used 
on  products  containing  at  least  25  percent  less  fat  than 
the  majority  of  such  products  in  the  marketplace.  A 
statement  must  explain  the  comparison. 

“Lite”  sausage.  USDA  is  reviewing  comments  on 
a proposal  that  would  lower  the  fat  content  in  cooked 
sausage  products  by  allowing  some  fat  to  be  replaced 
with  added  water.  A combination  of  40  percent  fat  and 
water  would  be  allowed  in  the  products;  however,  their 
fat  content  could  not  exceed  30  percent.  The  proposal 
responded  to  a petition  by  the  American  Meat  institute. 
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Sulfite  labeling.  Since  July  1987,  processors  have 
to  include  sulfites  on  meat  and  poultry  labels  when  the 
product  contains  confirmable  levels  at  10  parts  per  mil- 
lion or  more  of  the  substance.  This  labeling  rule  is 
consistent  with  FDA  regulations  for  products  other 
than  meat  and  poultry. 

Sulfiting  agents  include  sulfur  dioxide,  sodium  sulfite, 
sodium  bisulfite,  potassium  bisulfite,  sodium  metabi- 
sulfite, and  potassium  metabisulfite.  These  substances 
may  be  used  in  ingredients  added  to  stews  and  other 
processed  meat  or  poultry  products. 

BHA/BHT.  In  September  1987,  USDA  approved 
the  use  of  BHA  (butylated  hydroxyanisole)  and  BHT 
(butylated  hydroxytoluene)  in  cooked  and  raw  pizza 
toppings  and  meatballs  to  extend  their  shelf  life.  The 
substances  may  be  used  in  combination  at  levels  not  to 
exceed  0.02  percent  of  the  product’s  fat  and  oil  content. 
While  BHA  and  BHT  are  generally  recognized  as  safe 
food  preservatives  by  FDA,  USDA  must  approve  their 
use  in  meat  and  poultry  products. 

MSS.  US  DA  is  reviewing  public  comments  received 
on  a petition  from  four  meat  processors  asking  for 
changes  in  the  labeling  requirements  for  products 
containing  Mechanically  Separated  (Species) 
(MS(S)). 

Current  regulations  allow  the  ingredient  at  levels  up  to 
20  percent  of  the  meat  and  poultry  portion  of  the 
product  and  require  that  it  be  listed  in  the  ingredient 
statement  as  “mechanically  separated  (species).” 

The  petition  asks  that  USDA  instead  allow  the  ingredi- 
ent name — ’’pork”  “beef,”  “lamb,”  or  “veal,” — if  the 
mechanically  separated  product  constitutes  no  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  meat  and  poultry  portion  of  the 
product  and  if  the  calcium  content  of  the  meat  product 
is  stated  on  the  label.  Petitioners  said  the  term  “me- 
chanically separated”  carries  an  unwarranted  negative 
connotation  in  the  minds  of  many  consumers,  who  are 
less  likely  to  purchase  products  that  list  the  terms  on  the 
ingredient  labels. 

To  produce  MS(S),  carcass  parts  from  which  most  of 
the  muscle  tissue  has  been  removed  are  fed  into  special- 
ized equipment  that  breaks  them  up  and  pushes  them 
under  high  pressure  against  minute  openings.  The 
small  openings  allow  a small  amount  of  powdered  bone 
to  pass  through  along  with  the  remaining  muscle  and 
other  soft  tissue. 

Nonmeat  proteins  and  flavorings.  Under  a 
proposed  rule  issued  in  1987,  yeast,  milk,  cereal, 
spices,  and  other  nonmeat  proteins  would  no  longer  be 
considered  as  meat  proteins  when  determining  how 
much  water  is  added  in  cooked  sausage  products. 
Processors  could  continue  using  these  nonmeat  pro- 
teins in  the  products,  but  any  water  attributable  to  them 
would  be  considered  added  water. 


The  current  10  percent  added  water  allowed  in  cooked 
sausage  products  includes  water  used  in  processing  or 
from  all  ingredients,  except  the  meat  and  poultry.  To 
determine  how  much  water  is  added  in  die  product, 
water  naturally  present  in  the  meat  and  poultry-the 
meat  protein-is  subtracted  from  total  water  in  the 
product.  If  laboratory  analysis  shows  that  the  finished 
products  contain  more  than  10  percent  added  water, 
processors  would  have  to  modify  the  product  recipe  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  added  water. 

In  addition,  since  nonmeat  proteins  are  increasingly 
being  used  to  enhance  the  flavor  of  meat  and  poultry 
products,  USDA  proposed  to  specifically  identify 
substances  that  may  be  listed  as  "flavorings"  on  product 
labels.  Ingredients  that  could  be  listed  as  "flavorings" 
include:  natural  spices,  essential  oils,  oleoresins  and 
natural  spice  extracts,  powdered  onion,  garlic,  and  cel- 
ery. The  term  "spices"  would  be  used  only  when 
natural  spices  are  used  in  the  product  Currently, 
flavorings  and  spices  are  grouped  in  the  ingredients 
statement. 

The  proposal  would  also  require  that  nonmeat  proteins 
be  listed  by  their  common  and  usual  names,  which 
would  allow  consumers  to  identify  their  origin.  Such 
changes  would  help  consumers  who  rely  on  labeling 
information  to  avoid  certain  ingredients  for  health, 
religious,  or  cultural  reasons. 


Ensuring  Safe  Imports 


Certification  of  foreign  residue  programs.  In 
1987,  FSIS  began  annual  certification  that  eligible 
foreign  plants  maintain  a residue  control  program  that 
is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States,  as  required 
under  the  1985  Farm  Bill.  Since  implementing  the 
provisions  of  the  1 98 1 Farm  Bill,  FSIS  has  assured  that 
eligible  foreign  countries  exporting  meat  to  the  United 
States  institute  and  maintain  residue  control  programs. 
To  certify  foreign  countries’  residue  control  programs, 
FSIS  reviews  their  analytical  capabilities  and  residue 
sampling  and  laboratory  procedures  as  well  as  their  re- 
porting of  results  and  followup  activities.  Annual  test- 
ing results  are  also  reviewed  to  ensure  that  the  country’s 
results  are  consistent  with  port-of-entry  results.  Infor- 
mation for  foreign  plants  certified  in  1987  is  reported  in 
Foreign  Countries  and  Plants  Certified  to  Export  Meat 
and  Poultry  to  the  United  States,  which  is  published  as 
an  addendum  to  this  publication. 

To  improve  the  information  FSIS  has  on  each  country’s 
residue  program,  a questionnaire  has  been  sent  to  each 
country  to  obtain  more  information  on  residue  controls 
for  products  exported  to  the  United  States.  The  data 
will  be  reviewed  during  1988.  FSIS  will  conduct 
reviews  which  focus  on  critical  elements  in  each 
country’s  program  to  assure  residue  standards  are 
maintained.  Port-of-entry  testing  will  continue  as  a 
quality  assurance  program  for  monitoring  imported 
products. 
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Residues  in  Australian  Beef.  In  August  1987, 
USD  A announced  that  it  would  not  inspect  Australian 
beef  imports  produced  before  May  25,  when  that  coun- 
try intensified  its  residue  testing  of  meat  destined  for 
the  United  States.  This  action  followed  the  eighth 
finding  of  violative  levels  of  residues  during  the  year. 
The  residues  included  the  pesticides  heptachlor,  dield- 
rin,  DDT,  and  cyromazine.  They  were  all  in  frozen, 
boneless  beef  and  were  detected  as  part  of  FSIS’  ongo- 
ing import  reinspection  program. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  FSIS  increased  testing  of  Australian 
meat  products  entering  the  United  States,  and  con- 
ducted a special  review  of  Australia’s  export  proce- 
dures. 

Later  in  August,  USDA  reached  an  understanding  with 
Australia  on  how  beef  imports  from  that  country  would 
be  handled  before  they  are  allowed  to  enter  U.S.  market 
channels.  Beef  produced  prior  to  May  25  by  24 
Australian  plants  where  there  was  minimal  likelihood 
of  residue  violations  received  intensified  port-of-entry 
testing,  but  not  additional  procedures.  Beef  from 
another  41  plants  was  given  additional  sampling  and 
testing  prior  to  being  presented  for  port-of-entry  in- 
spection. 


Enhancing  Export  Opportunities 


Third  Country  Directive.  The  United  States  has 
received  an  extension  to  April  1,  1988,  for  U.S.  plants 
to  comply  with  the  European  Economic  Community’s 
(EEC)  Third  Country  Directive,  which  specifies  opera- 
tional requirements  for  meat  processing  plants  export- 
ing to  the  EEC.  The  deadline  had  been  January  1 , 1988. 

During  1987,  a two-tiered  list  of  U.S.  establishments 
was  eligible  to  export  to  the  EEC.  The  first  portion 
included  76  establishments  that  were  permanently 
listed  and  could  ship  products  freely  into  all  EEC 
member  countries.  A disproportionate  number  of  these 
plants  were  cold  storage  companies,  and  none  was  ap- 
proved for  shipment  of  carcass  beef.  (In  comparison,  in 
1985,  347  U.S.  establishments  were  shipping  to  the 
EEC.)  The  second  portion  included  establishments 
which  could  ship  into  member  states  only  if  those 
countries  agree. 

U.S.  Trade  Representative  Clayton  Yeutter  and  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Richard  Lyng  discussed  concerns 
about  the  directive  with  EEC  representatives  on  many 
occasions,  but  the  issue  was  not  resolved.  The  United 
States  asked  that  the  dispute  be  referred  to  a panel  under 
the  General  Agreement  of  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  in 
Geneva. 

Hormone  ban.  During  1987,  FSIS  continued  to 
work  with  representatives  of  the  EEC  to  stop  a planned 
EEC  ban  on  all  growth  hormones  in  livestock,  which- 
was  set  to  take  effect  on  January  1, 1988.  In  November, 
the  EEC  Agriculture  Council  approved  a 12-month 


delay  in  the  ban  on  meat  products  traded  in  the  EEC. 

The  EEC  ban  would  effectively  cut  off  U.S.  meat 
exports  valued  at  $106  million  in  1986  (mostly  in 
variety  meats).  An  economic  analysis  by  FSIS  pro- 
jected that  U.S.  producers  would  lose  $930  million- 
their  entire  share  of  the  export  market  for  beef,  veal, 
mutton,  and  lamb— if  the  EEC  and  other  countries  ban 
growth-promoting  hormones  but  the  United  States 
does  not.  The  United  States  considers  the  delay,  a tem- 
porary measure  that  protects  U.S.  exports.  However,  in 
case  this  protection  were  to  be  compromised,  the 
United  States  announced  it  would  retaliate  by  increas- 
ing tariffs  on  various  products  from  EEC  members. 

The  U.S.  believes  that  the  EEC  directive  not  only 
ignores  the  scientific  opinion  developed  within  the 
EEC  organization,  but  that  it  also  demands  that  coun- 
tries like  the  U.S.  act  in  ways  that  are  in  conflict  with  the 
scientific  decisions  made  here. 

Poultry  trade  with  Great  Britain.  In  June,  FSIS 
approved  the  British  poultry  inspection  system,  allow- 
ing British  poultry  products  to  be  sold  in  the  United 
States.  Previously,  only  Canada,  France,  Hong  Kong, 
and  Israel  were  eligible  to  export  poultry  to  the  United 
States. 

At  the  same  time,  U.S.  export  markets  expanded,  as  15 
U.S.  plants  were  approved  to  sell  poultry  in  Great 
Britain. 

FSIS  reviewed  Great  Britain’s  poultry  inspection  laws 
and  regulations,  and  conducted  on-site  reviews  of  its 
inspection  system,  then  determined  that  the  system 
ensures  that  products  exported  to  the  United  States  are 
wholesome.  This  opened  the  way  for  Great  Britain  to 
certify  establishments  to  export  poultry  to  the  United 
States,  as  long  as  each  plant  met  U.S.  standards. 

British  inspection  officials  concurrently  agreed  to 
accept  U.S.  certification  of  plants  in  this  country  which 
meet  British  standards.  FSIS  certified  nine  U.S.  proc- 
essing plants  and  six  slaughter  plants. 
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